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Three days to save the world: global 
warming summit on brink of failure 





Pollution turns the sky red over Mount Fuji, which overlooks Kyoto, scene of the world summit on pollution 


Photograph: David Swanborough 


The first signs of a 
fudged agreement in 
Kyoto ware emerging 
last night - a deal which 
will do next to nothing 
to stop potentially 
disastrous climate 
change. Nicholas Schoon, 
Environment 
Correspondent, writes 
from Kyoto that with 
only three days to go, 
more than 150 countries 
are still deeply divided 
over a new UN global 
warming treaty. 

The European Union's tough 
world-leading stance on tack- 
ling global warming has begun 
iu crumble, ii became clear last 
night that the EU would not win 
its key demand that developed 
countries should cut their 


greenhouse gas emissions by IS 
per cent by 2010. 

The final agreed target for 
oils in these, the most impor- 
tant environmental talks ever, 
will be somewhere between 0 
and 10 per cent, according to 
Britain's deputy prime minister 
John Prescott, who said last 
night that it was dear any 
agreement achieved by the end 
of the talks would be lacking 
crucial details. Despite having 
had two and a half years to draw 
up the treaty, and seven days of 
intense bargaining in Kyoto, the 
negotiators representing 150 
countries have yet to reach 
agreement on about 10 issues 
and hundreds of lines of text. 

The divisions between the 
EU and the rest of the wealthy 
nations over how much needs 
to be done remain deep. So 
docs that between this US 
dominated rich dub and the de- 
veloping world. But now min- 
isters have arrived in Japan's 


former capital to start talking 
face to face, the pace has 
moved up several gears. This 
morning in Kyoto Mr Prescott 
will meet Vice-President AJ 
Gore to ask America to give 
ground for the sake of the 
planet. “There’s an over- 
whelming feeling that people do 
want to get an agreement - no 
one wants to be blamed for fail- 
ure," said Mr Prescott. 

If however the rich nations 
do agree to cut their annual 
emissions by only a few per cent 
compared to a 1990 baseline, 
that will be no great success in 
a world with an already warm- 
ing atmosphere and oceans. It 
would signal to the Third World 
that those nations who produce 
most of the pollution do not 
take the problem loo serious- 
ly. And, since global wanning 
pollution from the poor coun- 
tries is rising rapidly as they in- 
dustrialise. it would not even 
slop world-wide emissions in- 


creasing with each passing year. 
That, in turn, means the con- 
centrations of greenhouse gas- 
es in the rtmosphere will* 
continue to rise more and more 
rapidly, threatening cata- 
strophic climate change and sea 
level rise through the next cen- 
tury and beyond 

Britain argues that the time 
has come to drop the two most 
extreme positions in Lhesc ne- 
gotiations - the European 
Union wanting a 15 percent cut 
and Australia demanding an 18 
per cent increase. 

As for the complex six issues 
which have absorbed days of 
talking in Kyoto, “there’s not 
enough time to come to an 
agreement", said Mr Prescott. 
These include greenhouse gas 
“sinks" which absorb some of 
the pollution, like forestry plan- 
tations, “joint implementation” 
which means rich countries 
offsetting some of their cuts at 
home by helping poor countries 


reduce pollution, and the trad- 
ing between wealthy nations in 
allowances to produce green- 
house gases. Much of the ba- 
sics, let alone the detail, would 
have to be sorted out over the 
next two to three years. 

A group of weal thy nations, 
led by the US. will have to soft- 
en Lheir line on the Third 
World if there is to be any hope 
of an agreement by the time the 
conference ends, probably in 
the small hours of Thursday. 

America has been demand- 
ing that the deal involves some 
developing countries, particu- 
larly India and China, malting 
some kind of “meaningful" 
commitment about their own 
rising emissions. But that is out- 
side the original mandate for 
the treaty. 

Last night in Kyoto the 
EU’s Environment Commis- 
sioner Ritt Bjerregaard said the 
EU rejected a new proposal of 
different targets for different 


nations based largely on how 
much each was willing to offer 
in the run-up to Kyoto. The sug- 
gestion is that Europe would cot 
by 10 per cent, the US by 5, 
Japan by 2_5 and Australia in- 
crease by 5. She said none of 
the EU ministers now in Kyoto 
“wish to water down the EU 
proposal ... the feeling is that 
the US can do much more.” 
Hopes are pinned on Vice- 
President Gore. . 

But the EU wiQ come down 
from 15 percent, and there are 
signs of flexibility in its demand 
that all developed countries 
must sign up for the same cul 
Already it is willing to allow 
Australia and some other coun- 
tries an easier target. Behind 
the scenes talks have begun on 
a formula or set of rules which 
would in effect allow natioos 
different targets over the 20- 
year period from 1990to20J0. 

Kyoto summit, page 10 
Letters, page 12 
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TODAY’S NEWS 


£ I m bill for refurbishing 
homes of two royal staff 

Two royal employees spent more than fl m of taxpay- 
ers’ money on refurbishing their homes, according to a 
report by a powerful committee of MPs. The revela- 
tion has helped to prompt the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee to call for curbs on public subsidies for 
accommodation at the royal palaces. Page 3 

Deadly flu warning 

A pocencially-deadly strain of flu which scientists be- 
lieved affected only poultry has claimed its second hu- 
man victim in Hong Kong. International researchers are 
scrambling to identify the characteristics of the virus 
amid increasing fears of a pandemic Page 3 

Babies hit by HIV 

Britain is facing a new Aids epidemic — in children. A 
growing number of babies are being infected with the 
virus because their mothers have never had an HIV 
test. Pregnant women who are infected with the virus 
are being kept in the dark because there is no routine 
HIV testing in antenatal clinics. More than 250 HIV 
positive women gave birth in 1996 - the highest num- 
ber ever recorded. Page 5 

Billy Bremner dies 

Billy Bremner. the former Leeds and Scotland soccer 
star, has died of a suspected heart attack at the age of 
54. his family said yesterday. The midfielder made 585 
appearances for Leeds between 1959 and 1976 before 
moving into management. Page 16 and Sport 


Blair: Why we must help 
those excluded from society 




The Prime Minister writes 
exclusively for The Independent on 
the Social Exclusion Unit which is 
launched today. 


New Labour was created so that we became 
the party of all the people: so that we could 
win power with the purpose of rebuilding 
Britain as one nation and giving everyone 
a stake in society. Yes. wc are the party of 
Middle Britain, but if we don't raise the 
standard of living of the poorest people in 
Britain we will have failed as a government 
The Social Exclusion Lfoit which I am 
bundling today, will be at the heart of gov- 
ernment with the remit of co-ordinating 
our assault on poverty and social exclusion. 
Sodal Exclusion is about more than just 
financial deprivation. It is about the dam- 
age done by poor housing, ill-health, poor 
education, lack of decent transport but 
above all the lack of work. 

1 1 is the bcuer-off who often say the way 
to deal with poverty is to hand out more 
in benefits. Those cm benefits do not ask 
for sympathy; nor do they want to be 
trapped on benefits which, even if in- 
creased, are never going to give them real 
security. They want opportunities and the 
chance to cum a decent living. 

Our policy will be not be just to shell 
out money when things go wrong but to 
invest now to prevent poverty and social 
exclusion happening, it will ensure that 
problems are solved across departments 
and in wavs that make life easier for re- 



‘Is it just another talking 
shop, more policy 
wonkery? just another 
fizzing initiative that 
fizzles out before long? 

Yet another layer of 
bureaucracy? 

Polly Toynbee , page 13 

cipienls. For the key point about the unit 
is the recognition that all of these prob- 
lems are linked Poor education means a 
poor job. A poor job often leads to poor 
housing. Poor housing and poor jobs make 
it harder to hring up a family. So members 
of the unit will be drawn widely - from busi- 
ness, police and the, voluntary sector with 
a ranee of experience of dealing with pover- 
ty, truancy, homelessness. 
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This unit will embody a core new 
Labour value: “community” or “one na- 
tion”. It is a belief that we achieve more 
together than we can alone. That each per- 
son no matter what their background 
should have the chance to succeed. 

Our contract with the people was about 
opportunity and responsibility going to- 
gether. Already the new .Labour govern- 
ment has put in place the most radical 
policies for a generation to tackle pover- 
ty and sodal exclusion. 

Thai is a big claim but I believe it is jus- 
tified. The biggest-ever programme to get 
the young and long-term unemployed 
back to work; £300m going into the first- 
ever national child-care strategy, VAT on 
heating cut and £50 to help all pensioners 
on income support with their winter fuel 
bills, housing benefit and section 11 fund- 
ing cuts reversed, capital receipts released 
to build homes for the homeless, £4bn into 
health and education with money target- 
ed at the poorest areas; 6 million given the 
chance to save for Lhe first time, and soon 
Britain's first-ever stalutoiy minimum 
wage. 

This is a programme that tackles head- 
on the causes of poverty and exclusion. So 
the idea that this government is the same 
as the Iasi one, is nonsense. 

But wc must do more. I have asked 
them to focus on three big problems as a 
start. Poor housing estates, tire problems 
of children expelled from schools or who 
are truant; and street homelessness. These 
I believe are the most pressing of the im- 
mediate problems. Politics, page 8 
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An Abbey National Children's Savings Bond. 
Invest as little as £500 for them now, and they're 
guaranteed a generous, fixed return in five years’ 
time. All the interest is reinvested, which means 
that as they grow, so. does their Bond. 

To apply, or for information, simply call 
Abbey National, quoting reference A623, or come 
. in and see us. 

/ 


nr} and Investing- 


0800 100 801 


I 
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Because life's complicated enough. 


M251 


Unei are open yonday (o Friday 9am to 5pm and Sal ui day 9am it, ipm. 
To assist os in improving our service. «e may record at monitor telephone 
calls. Only available to persons under 17 years ot age. Provided lhe 
beneflcUry Is flltdei 17 yeats ol age. lhe Bond may be opened in the name 
of (he trustees. The Band is a limited offer anri subject to availability. 
Abbey National and the Umbrella -Couple symbol aie trademarks of 
Abbey National pic. Abbey House, Bakef Street, London NWi an. 
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COLUMN ONE PEOPLE 


UPDATE 


Bobbies to get better 
boots for the beat 


A policeman's lot is not a happy one, especially if he has the wrong kind 
of boots. 
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The results of a survey into accidents among the iaw enforcers suggest 
the flat-footed image of the bobby on the beat may not be that far off the 
mark. According to its findings, foot-related injuries could be costing the 
taxpayer up to £5.5m a year. 

The injuries include slipping, tripping and falling over, and the huge 
cost comes from the time needed off work by the victims to receive from 
their accidents. In fact, the real figure could be even higher if the pay- 
ment of ill-health pensions is taken into account. 

Such a startling level of foot-related accidents comes in a survey car- 
ried out by the Association of Chief Police Officers last year, and reported 
in I his week’s Policing Today magazine. BUI Hughes, deputy chief constable 
of Hertfordshire and chairman of ACPO’s uniform project group explains 
the disturbing findings. 

“We conducted a study in West Yorkshire from June to August last year 
and we looked at all reports of foot-related injuries. We found that 48 of- 
ficers had sustained injuries and sent 
them questionnaires, with 34 re- 
plying.” 

The findings caught senior offi- 
cers on the hop. “We extrapolated 
from this that over a year the 
service could oe losing f 5.5m in 
lost opportunity costs,” says Mr 
Hughes. 

The results of all this could have 
far-reaching consequences, at least 
for police footwear. The uniform 
project group is now working on a 
specification for a new standard po- 
lice boot, with the emphasis on be- 
ing water-proof and providing 
proper protection for the vulnera- 
ble parts of a police officer's foot. 
In other words, the idea is to keep 
officers on their toes. 

Once the specification is agreed for the new super boot, the Associa- 
tion of Police Purchasing Managers will draw up framework contracts for 
forces, so they can they invite bids for boot-malting from different man- 
ufacturers. 

Mr Hughes explains: “It will be down to individual forces to complete 
risk assessments, and, if they believe that personal protective equipment 
is required, then there is the specification, which should provide the best 
protection for officers.” 

Under new health and safety laws next year local police forces will be 
for the first time be under a duly to supply safety equipment for then- 
employees. And boots are not all that may change - the distinctive hel- 
met could be altered too. 

A separate survey, also carried in Policing Today , suggests that as many 
as one in five officers suffers a head injury every year. Plans are already 
in band for a tough “concept helmet” with goggles and in-built radio. But 
Mr Hughes explains of the concept helmet: “They are a good bit of pro- 
tective kit, but you are a little bit ‘tooled up' wearing them. We want some- 
thing that is protective but does not make officers look ridiculous and makes 
them approachable.” 

— Michael Streeter 
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A cuddle at last for boy who lived in fear 
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A ihree-year-old boy who was 
forced to live in u sterile bubble 
because of a rare illness has been 
cured by doctors in a revolutionary 
bone marrow transplant operation. 

Jack Wheatley's condition 
meant that he could not even be 
cuddled by his parents because 
his body's immune system could 
not combat the most basic of 
germs. 

The three-year-old was diag- 
nosed as suffering Hyper IGM. an 
inherited immuno-defiriency con- 
dition. when he was six months old 
Since then, he has had to live in 
a sterile lent into which was 
pumped sterile air. 

Around his bed at Newcastle 
General Hospital was a red line 
beyond which his patents, Jeanette 
and Stuart, and any other visitors 


could not pass. If they wanted to 
hold or cuddle their son. they had 
to be scrubbed down first by med- 
ical staff. 

Jack underwent a bone marrow 
transplant to try to combat the ill- 
ness and doctors say it is Lhc first 
time in Europe thal an unrelated 
donor has been used successful- 
ly- 

Mrs Wheatley said she was 
now hoping to have her son home 
by r Christmas. “Two weeks ago l 
hugged and kissed him for the first 
time in six months and it was won- 
derful." she said. 

“We are looking forward to 
getting home for Christmas. Us 
going to be brilliant because we 
have been given the best present 
ever," 

Jack's older brother. Ryan, 11. 


also suffers from the condition but 
Jack had shown no signs of it un- 
til he was s« months old. Doctors 
are now hoping they can perform 
a similar operation on Ryan. 

‘After the problems with Ryan 
suffering from Hyper IGM we just 
thought ‘oh no here we go again’." 
said Mrs Wheatley. “Normal life 
just came to an end. I stayed here 
in Newcastle with Jack while Stu- 
art travelled between here and 
Lincolnshire. I just want to gel him 
home now and try and get back to 
normal." 

The disease, which only affects 
hoys, is rare with only about 30 to 
4tl cases in the UK. It leaves the 
body’s immune system unable to 
kill germs properly and the body 
susceptible to infections. 

— Steve Boggan 


used by caJJcentres. emergency services and financial 

Thesurvey was conducted by entrepreneur and academic Hamidi Stevso- 
son. Dr Stevenson is the Virgin Allantic Research Fellow m En- 
trepreneurehip at Templeton College, Oxford University. ^ 

For his study, he ranked companies ty *^ con ^ ,ou J K: ^ V “ 

between 1993 and 1996. Horsham-based Eyretel, set up in 1990 by Roger 
ifcmmover grow by a aasseriag 215 per oadt on year 
over the past three years. Among the other companies included m the lop 
10 of thefet Track 100 were mobile P ho °5 
of Glasgow, fisher freezer Simpson DR (Chilled Foods) 
er assembler Roidec Systems of Wolverhampton, and toy distributor Vivid 

Imaginations of Haslemere. . . . . — , 

Richard Branson, the Virgin chief, said: “The report is inspiring- Read- 
me through it for the first time, 1 was amazed by the sheer range of com- 
pares. I find it enormously encouraging that British entrepreneurs are 
exploring eveiv avenue in providing quality products and services to their 
customer." Companies were judged on their annual compound^owth me, 
with minimum sales of £250,000 in 1993 and minimum sales of £3m m 1996 
Between them, they increased their combined sales nearly seven-fold 
between 1993 and 1996, with an average growth rate of 100 per cent- Their 
combined turnover in 1997 is forecast to exceed £2.7bn and the firms have 
seen a fivefold increase in their combined workforce over the past three 
years to 12^00 new jobs. Mr Branson added: “All of the Virgin Atlantic 
Fast Track 100 companies have achieved mouth-watering turnover growth. 

The research was co-sponsered by Coopers & Lybrand and Mercury * 
Asset Management. 
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WORKPLACE 


Bosses get into Christmas spirit 


Company bosses will be playing Santa this Christmas, paying towards the 
office party or picking up the whole tab, according to a new survey today. 

More than half of 260 organisations polled by the Institute of Man- 
agement (loM) said they planned to contribute to the festivities, with one 
in three paying for everything. Almost one in five firms will be paying their 
staff a Christmas bonus, while two out of five managers will give gifts to 
their workers. Just over half of the companies surveyed plan to dose be- 
tween Christmas and the New Year. 

Roger Young, director general of the IoM, said: “Christmas is a great 
opportunity for all hard-working teams to celebrate success and have some 
seasonal fun. “Managers can use the occasion to reward the efforts of the 
past year and fire their people with enthusiasm for the year ahead." 
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The man who served 25 years for someone else 


Curry given a warm reception 
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A man freed on appeal after serv- 
ing 25 years of a life sentence for 
murder said yesterday: “There is 
so much of my life I have lost." An- 
drew Evans was speaking on his 
first weekend of freedom after the 
Court of Appeal ruled thal his con- 
viction was unsafe. 

He falsely admitted murdering 
a schoolgirl, Judith Roberts, when 
he was 17. Mr Evans “confessed" 
after suffering a mental break- 
down, being dismissed from the 
Army and dreaming he bad seen 
the face of the 14-year-old victim. 

He said yesterday: “What keeps 
going through my mind is the fact 
that there is a murderer still out 
there. But now ihey can go after 
him and 1 hope they' will, because 


it is not right. We have suffered as 
a family but the family of Judith 
Roberts have suffered io«» all 
these years. I fed ashamed in a 
sense, because I have got my life 
back but they have not had justice 
yet." Speaking on Central Televi- 
sion’s Tuestltiy Special - The Night- 
mare, Mr Evans added: “1 know 
a lot of people my age will talk 
about their kids tearing school, 
their mortgages and their jobs. 
They are talking about things 
which have been i»ccupying them 
for the best part of their lives and 
all I have got to talk about is 25 
years floating around in a dustbin. 
There is so much ... I have lust.” 

But he insists he will not be- 
come bitter: “1 can’t, because 


there was no conspiracy, no falsi- 
fying of documents. I don’t think 
fur one moment somebody sat 
down and said ‘we are going to 
convict this man*. Bui I was 17. im- 
mature. inadequate, virtually il- 
literate and that's why what 
happened to me is so horrific. They 
took advantage of my luck of ma- 
turity.” Mr Evans, who says he 
docs not even know how to board 
a bus or write a cheque, is trying 
to rebuild his life. 

Thai means spending time with 
his parents. Bill and Joan, and his 
sister Sandra who used to take car- 
avan holidays near his prison to 
visit him. Mrs Evans said: “See- 
ing him again, it is like the birth 
of a new child." 


Indian food is more popular than ever in the UK and curry is now the 
most popular ready-made meal bought from the ethnic food section in su- 
permarkets, a study reveals today. 

The popularity of Indian cuisine in restaurants and takeaways has fil- 
tered through to the retail sector, says market analysis company Datamonitor. 

Sales of Indian chilled, frozen and ready made meals have overtaken 
Chinese and Italian foods, it adds. Since 1992, sales of curry-based canned 
ready meals have shot up by more than 15 per cent, compared to an in- 
crease of less than 1 per cent for noodle-based products. 

And sales of Indian chilled ready meals are worth a staggering £3 7m 
compared to £26.3m for Chinese meals- In the lucrative frozen ready meals 
segment, Indian recipes have overtaken Oriental as the most popular, with 
sales worth £7 2m. 

Cooking Indian meals at home has become a popular culinary past- 
time and sales of Indian -style wet sauces have climbed by more than 24 
per cent a year and now account for 16 per cent of wet cooking sauces, 
up from nearly 1 1 per cent in 1992. 

In the dry cooking sauce market. In than has overtaken Oriental and 
now lies in second place behind Mexican food.Datamonitor's UK Ethic 
Food report said: “Manufacturers have begun to realise the range of In- 
dian recipes which can be exploited. This has seen the introduction of whole 
new ranges, particularly Balti foods, which have given great impetus to 
sales of Indian food.” 
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McCartney 
tells of Linda’s 
cancer battle 
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Sir Paul McCartney, whose 
wife. Linda, is recovering from 
a two-year battle with cancer, 
told how the 12-steps of Alco- 
holics Anonymous helped them 
cope. In an interview with Sir 
David Frost, Sir Paul described 
how the diagnosis of a life- 
threatening disease “focuses 
you on the things you think are 
important in life" and “stops you 
messing around.” That was 
“about the only good thing you 
can say about it.” 

Asked whether tbc experi- 
ence had changed his feeling to- 
wards “ 'It* or God”. Sir Paul 
said: “1 think so, although I 
don’t like ‘change your feelings’. 
It makes you talk to Tt’ or God 
a little more often, which is a 
good thing.” He and Linda 
found strength from the 12- 
steps programme issued to Al- 
coholics Anonymous members, 
sent to them by a friend. A step 
saying people should “hand 
over” their fears and anxieties 
when they cannot cope, had 
been particularly usefuL 

“I think unless you are very 
religious, you live your life 
thinking there is no one to 
hand it over to. I think it was a 
blessing for us to find, again 
through this 12-step pro- 
gramme a friend sent us.” He 
and the other Beaties had made 
j a pact that whoever died first 
| would send back a message if 
there was an afterlife. So far 
there had been no word. “Stu- 
art Sutcliffe was the first to die 
and I didn't have a message. 
When John (Lennon) died, he 
knew the deal, but I never had 
a message from him." 

— O are Comer 



TOURIST RATES 




Australia (dollars) 

2.40 

Italy (lira) 

2.856 

Austria (schillings) 

20.39 

Japan (yen) 

214.18 

Belgium (francs) 

59.97 

Malta (lira) 

0.63 

Canada ($) 

232 

Netherlands (guilders) 

3.26 

Cyprus (pounds) 

0.84 

Norway (kroner) 

11.82 

Denmark (kroner) 

11.11 

Portugal (escudos) 

29431 

France (francs) 

9.71 

Spain (pesetas) 

244.96 

Germany (marks) 

2.91 

Sweden (kroner) 

12.78 

Greece (drachmei) 

463.61 

Switzerland (francs) 

2.35 

Hong Kong ($) 

12.63 

Turkey (lira) 

320,866 

Ireland (punts) 

1.10 

US($) 

1.64 



Source Thomas Code 
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■IN TOMORROW’S IND EPENDENT 

counselling on TV: 
make or break? ^ 

Happy 
hookers 
declare 
war on 
feminist 
writers 


Bond: What's 
he got that 
you haven't? 

THE EYE 



TB: could the disease that 
killed Orwell return to 
haunt the middle classes? 

HEALTH 


Prostitutes are furious 
with feminist academics 
who they accuse of 
making money from 
portraying them as vic- 
tims. Working women 
tell Ian Burrell that they 
are happy in their jobs, 
while feminists argue 
that the idea of a “hap- 
py hooker** is a myth. 

Cherie, by her own admission, 
makes “a lot of money - * from 
her work. She has not, she 
says, been coerced into having 
sex with strangers and is a 
prostitute by choice. "I cannot 
say the men that I have con- 
tact with are ihe type of peo- 
ple I would like to go out to 
dinner with. Bui they are in- 
offensive. generous people 
who arc willing to pay for a 
service which l am happy to 
provide when they are paying 
me." she said. 

Some feminist writers 
would not believe her. A bil- 
ler row has broken out be- 
tween women academics who 
believe prostitution is a form 
of abuse and working prosti- 
tutes who object to being por- 
trayed as victims. 

Things came to a head this 
weekend as some prostitutes 
and outreach grv>ups pledged 
to have noihing further to do 
| with academics who specialise 
! in writing about them. Much 
of the rancour stems from a re- 
cent conference called "Pros- 
titution: Violence Against 
Women and Children". Or- 
ganised by the Leeds Metro- 
politan University, ii was 
described as ihe first confer- 
ence which “will noi he a de- 
bating platform for those who 
believe that prostitution is a 
■job like any other - ". Some 
prostitutes who attended as 
delegates left in disgust, 

Cherie thcr working 
name), who works from a 
house in Leicester, was livid 
at the conference message. "It 
is very annoying to have aca- 
demies tell me I am being 
abused by doing something 
that i hey are making an jw- 
ful lot of money writing 
about." she said. 

Another prostitute left in 
leafs after an argument with 
a delegate who accused her 
husband of being her pimp. 

Also among those wh« * left 
early was Sue Johnsi «n. a pros- 
titute for years who now 
works us director of the Pros- 



Game girl? ‘It is annoying to have academics tell me I am being abused by doing 
something they are making an awful lot of money writing about,* said on prostitute 


lituie Outreach Workers 
group in Nottingham. “I take 
great offence if anyone says 1 
am Si> thick or so much of a 
victim that I cannot think for 
myself. - she said. 

While accepting some 
women were forced into pros- 
titution. she added: “The aca- 
demics arc radical feminists 
who cannot see the real issues 
around prostitution. They 
were portraying ail the women 
as victims and all ihe men as 
perverts. They w ill never slop 
the demand for prostitution - 
how are ihev going to reha- 
bilitate punters?" 

The coherence was used 
to launch plans for Britain's 
first "Johns School", designed 
to re-educaic kerb-crawlers. 
The idea, pioneered in Amer- 
ica. involves first often dors be- 
ing instructed by ihe courts to 
attend a school where former 
prostitutes would tell them of 
the daniaee their activities 


arc causing both to the women 
and the community. West 
Yorkshire police was repre- 
sented at the first working 
group meeting this week. 

The conference chair, Jal- 
na Hanmer. a professor in 
women's studies at Leeds 
Metropolitan University, said 
there was no intention to of- 
fend prostitutes. “No one who 
is doing work in this area re- 
ally wants to blame women or 
say they are ... passive. Quite, 
the contrary, wo want to work 
with women to make their 
lives better and help women 
who are in [prostitution] cel 
out it they want it." she said. 

But she argued that re- 
search showed many prosti- 
tutes who had believed they 
were happy in their work lat- 
er changed their minds. “It’s 
a way of living to handle a re- 
ally difficult situation. You 
presenL an * l - m alright - face to 
the world. “ she said. "Finally 


Scramble to devolop vaccine for 
new strain of killer flu 


Royal employees spent £1 m 
decorating own apartments 


Two senior royal employees have 
spent more than £1 m on 
refurbishing their Kensington 
Palace apartments, according to 
evidence given to MPs. Fran Abrams, 
Political Correspondent, says the 
Public Accounts Committee will 
call for a curb on public subsidies 
of accommodation inside the 
Royal Palaces. 


A row over the Royal Family's reluctance 
to disclose its affairs has caused a five-year 
delay in publication of the final report on 
property services, salaries and accommo- 
dation in its palaces. Hearings were held 
two years ago but letters and questions have 
been going back and forth ever since. 

Finally the PAC is ready to produce its 
report but, under a Conservative chairman, 
it will stop short of demanding that the Roy- 
als should hand back one or more of their 
five publicly owned and funded palaces. 
However. Labour members who have 
campaigned for greater openness and ac- 
countability will call for further action. 

Evidence submitted to the committee 
has revealed that two senior royal em- 
ployees have spent more than £J.lm do- 
ing up their own personal apartments. 

Michael Peat, the Royal Household’s di- 
rector of finance, and John TDlman, its di- 
rector of property services, have both 
moved into the accommodation in Kens- 
ington Palace. Mr Peat pays £338 per week 
in rent, while Mr Tillman’s job comes with 
a salary reduced by £230 per week in lieu 
of rent. Neither has to pay council tax or 
other bills. 

Before moving into the palace, Mr Peat 
lived in Whndsworth and Mr Tiltman in 
Croydon. Mr Peat was given £1 15,000 from 
the public purse for furniture. 

The report will say the accommodation 



Michael Peat: Palace employee given 
£115,000 for furniture 


given to relatives, employees and pen- 
sioners of the Royal household is so valu- 
able that if market rents were charged most 
could never afford to live there. It is also 
expected to raise the question of how the 
occupants can pay the tax which should be 
chargeable on the dwellings, which are re- 
garded by the government as taxable ben- 
efits. 

The Royal Family has promised to cut 
down the number of grace and favour 
homes, employees’ residences and pen- 
sioners’ apartments which are maintained 
by the public. 

But since 1994 the number has remained 
steady at 285. The Royal Household has 
promised to reduce that to 205 as they be- 
came vacant, but there has been no change. 

The Royals object to the use of the term 
"grace and favour," saying almost all the 
accommodation is for royals, employees 
and pensioners. In evidence to the com- 
mittee officials said in the next generation 
the only family members with the right to 
accommodation would be the Queen's four 


children and Princes Harry and William. 

Many of those who live in the palaces 
have only nominal duties. For example, 13 
military knights of Windsor Castle are giv- 
en homes because they are required to at- 
tend weekly services in ceremonial dress. 

When evidence was given to the com- 
mittee two years ago. eight apartments were 
occupied by royals, 226 by current em- 
ployees. 27 by former employees and four 
through “grace and favour" arrangements. 

The Royal Family receives £7.9m a year 
from the Civil list, which pays the salaries 
of major royals and 2yd staff, plus £20.6m 
in grant-in-aid which is used for the upkeep 
of the royal palaces. In return, revenues of 
around £80m are returned to the state. 

The rents and salary abatements on the 
apartments come to £400,000 per year - 
half the annual cost of maintenance. 

One Labour member of the committee. 
Alan Williams, has been a long-term cam- 
paigner against excessive funding of the roy- 
als. He has also asked how the 
accommodation is properly taxed if it has 
never been valued. The last Chancellor. 
Kenneth Clarke, said the flats and hous- 
es were taxable benefits like any other. 

Mr Williams said the Royal family 
should be made to give back Kensington 
Pblace, St James* Palace and Clarence 
House - once the Queen Mother had died 
- to the state. They could live quite com- 
fortably in Buckingham Palace and Wind- 
sor Castle, he said. 

A Buckingham Palace spokeswoman 
said there bad never been any question of 
Mr Peal or Mr Tiltman benefiting per- 
sonally from the refurbishment of their Oats. 
The money would be recouped in rent over 
a 30-year period, she said, and much of it 
was required for fire safety reasons. 

“No grace and favour accommodation 
has been granted since 1991. and as they 
die it will become vacanL Wc made it clear 
that there are no plans to move members 
of the family who are currently there out." 


you have to drop that and ac- 
knowlegc Tm not alright re- 
ally - and you need to leave 
prostitution." 

Among the conference 
speakers was author Sheila 
Jeffreys, who launched her 
book 77k’ Idea of Prostitution , 
in which she challenges the 
idea “that men are entitled to 
abuse women and profit from 
their exploitation* - . She said 
the feminist argument against 
prostitution was being under- 
mined by the growing clamour 
for “sexual liberalism, eco- 
nomic individualism and free 
choice ideas". 

The conference was 
opened by Emma Humph- 
reys. who as a 17-vear-old 
prostitute killed a man in de- 
fence against rape and served 
seven years in prison. She 
worked as a prostitute from 
the age of 1 1 and is now plan- 
ning a book to dispel the 
myths about child prostitution. 


How to wash 
hard floors at 
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The new VAX Sahara, is a revolution in hard floor rf«i«ring. 

It washes and dries hard floors in one simple action. 

Using VAX's unique Hydrodry technology™ the Sahara works 
by scrubbing the floor using a continuous supply of dean solution 
and sucking the dirty solution back into the marfaim* at an 
incredible 150 niph. 

Leaving the floor spotlessly clean and instantly dry 

• Washes and dries instantly 

• Safe and hygienic 

• Quick and easy to use 

• Doubles as a vacuum cleaner 






Bird flu, the name given to a new, 
potentially fatal, strain of 

influenza, has claimed another 
victim in Hong Kong where it first 
came to light. 

International researchers are 
scrambling to identify the 
characteristics of the virus, writes 
Stephen Vines in Hong Kong, amidst 
increasing fears of a pandemic. 


Hong Kong health officials and experts 
from the Centre for Disease Control and 
Prevention, based in Atlanta. USA. went 
into an emergency session yesterday after 
it was announced that a 5-1 -year-old man 
had died from the disease and a 1 3-vcur- 
old cirl was fighting for her file in hospi- 
tal. 

Bird tlu. more properly known as H5N1, 


a strain ot the influenza A virus, has killed 
one other person and infected a fourth. 

Before researchers in Holland and (he 
US disci n crcd the first victim had died farm 
the H5N1 virus. it had been thought that 
it was only found in poultry and could not 
lie transmitted to humans. Lack Of infor- 
mation about the new tlu strain, and its abil- 
ity to spread, lias caused international 
authorities to urgently monitor the situa- 
tion in Hong K« tng. The World Health Or- 
ganisation (WHO/ was brought in when a 
three- year-old boy died last May after con- 
tracting the disease from chickens. Some 
chickens died as a result of H?N1 in- 
fluenza infect ion last April. 

In humans, bird flu develops into Rcye 
Syndrome which a I feels the nervous system 
and liver with fatal consequences. 

Paul Saw. the deputy director of Hong 
Kong's health department, who chaired 
yesterday's emergency meeting, said the 
four victims had no connection and, at this 


stage. human-k»-human transmission is not 
proven but he added: “We feel this possi- 
bility would need to be further looked into.” 

He said the WHO has been asked to 
“alert vaccine production centres in the 
world ... with a view to preparing the nec- 
essary vaccines". But he insisted there was 
no cause lor panic as available evidence did 
not suggest the disease was widespread. 

Daniel Lavancy, the WHO’s head- 
quarters chief in Geneva, said if would take 
at least six months to develop a vaccine 
against bird flu and feared that the spread 
of the disease would accelerate. "If we have 
four eases, yes. the virus is trying to seed 
itself in the population." he said. 

Although the first victim died in May. 
it was not until August that doctors were 
able to confirm that the boy had died of 
bird flu. Hong Kong hospitals and clinics, 
feme now stepped up influenza surveillance 
activities to try and identify the existence 
of oLhor cases. 
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University chiefs furious 
over curbs on autonomy 


University chiefs are in open 
revolt at the Government's new 
higher-education Bill, which they 
regard as a Draconian attack on 
university autonomy. Lucy Hodges 
says they plan to ask the 
Education Secretary to drop the 
powers he is giving himself to 
intervene in university life. 


The Governments plan to introduce f 1,000 
tuition fees but stop universities charging 
any more than in lop-up fees has angered 
vice-chancellors, who are seeking an urgent 
meeting with David Blunkett. 

Described as unnecessary excessive 
and unprecedented, the Teaching and 
Higher Education Bill should be opposed, 
they decided at a meeting last week . 

Some vice-chancellors suggested that 
universities should refuse to co-operate over 
government reforms, including possibly the 


£1,000 tuition fee. If that did happen - and 
there were one or two voices yesterday ad- 
vocating such a course - it would cause may- 
hem in higher education, because 
universities are supposed to colled the new 
fee. 

Diana Warwick, chief executive of the 
vice-chancellors’ committee, said: ‘'These 
powers give Government an unacceptable 
power to interfere politically with the 
courses universities run and with their abil- 
ity to make totally reasonable charges for 
anything from field trips to photocopying. 
They go far beyond what would be nec- 
essaiy to rule out top-up fees. We will fight 
hard to get the reserve powers removed 
from the Bill.” 

The vice-chancellors would agree not to 
charge top-up fees to students if the Gov- 
ernment provides what they consider to be 
adequate funding for the universities. In 
return they want Mr Blunkett to drop the 
clauses in the Bill which they regard as un- 
reasonable. 

At Friday’s meeting, vice-chancellors 


called for a guarantee to be included in the 
Bill that money raised by student fees 
would be genuinely new. extra money for 
higher education and not be used merely 
to replace existing funding. 

At present, no university has hard plans 
to introduce top-up fees. though | si.ime vice- 
chancellors in the “old" universities are 
keen to keep the power to charge extra if 
government funding falls short- They are 
worried that the funding crisis in higher 
education is simply going to gel worse. Un- 
der government spending plans, universi- 
ties In the United Kingdom face a cut of 
4.2 per cent. 1.5 per cent. 2.5 per cent and 
2.4 percent respect ivdy over the next three 
vears. And the highcr-educution funding 
council is predicting that more than half of 
universities will be in the red by the turn 
of the century. This is the third time the 
Department for Education and Employ- 
ment has tried to gain more control over 
the university system. Previous attempts 
have been fought off fairly easily but the 
new attempt looks altogether more serious. 



Outward bound: Richard Branson on a parachute 
training for another attempt at the first non-stop round-the-worfd balloon flight next weeK 
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CITROEN 


Citroen's Xsara is top of 

Auto Express Quote ocr 97 


'One of the highest specifications 
yet seen on a family hatch range' 


Autocar Quote sept 97 


Insurance Quote dec '37- mar. '88 
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Column inches. The new Citroen Xsara is generating acres 
of them. Precisely what, is making the press so excited? 


Well, the Xsara is a subtle form of social revolution. 


It brings the standards of an executive saloon into the 
compact family sector. 

The cabin is the biggest in its class, As is the boot, 

It bristles with safety devices. Cunningly designed storage 
space means that there's somewhere to put things. For a change. 

Technology abounds, from little touches like child lock 
indicators. To major innovations like automatic windscreen wipers. 


Now we're introducing another subtle form of revolution. 
Prices start at just £11,765 on the road. 

And yet, unusually for a brand new model, we're offering 
one year's free insurance* 

Bringing the executive qualities of the Xsara within the 
reach of yet more people, 

Call 0800 262 262 for more details. 

Or better still get down to your- nearest Citroen Showroom. 

Enough words. CITRO EN XSARA 

Time for action. LOOK BEYOND THE OBVIOUS 


XSARA PRICES START FROM CH.FBb DNTHE ROAD FDfttHt I.4.X MODEL. CAR SHOWN VJARA 1 i S v EXCLUSIVE E1S.MS OS THE ROM. ION THE ROAD PRICES INCLUDE VAT AND C610 FOR NUMBER PLATES. DELIVER I AND II 

PAINT SHOWN AT EXTRA COST 11X91 AIL SPECIFICATIONS FEATURED STANDARD ON EXCLUSIVE MODEL -ONE TEARS FULL* COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE AVAILABLE ON XSARA MODELS INSURANCE OFFER SUBJECT 10 TERMS AND CONBitir aL* 0PTI0NflL METALLIC 

A SEPARATE SCHEME APPLIES TI) DRJVEHS IN NORTHERN IRELAND. OFFER APPLIES TO RETAIL REGISTRATIONS OF NEW CARS ORDERED AND REGISTERED BETWEEN 1 UJI7 AND 31 3 58. MODELS SUBJECT TO AVAI..ABM.IH PRirf-5 ” ,?Y E«" 0U>& 

L-UMBECT AT TIME OF GOING TO PRESS 


Galleries welcome museum 
ruling on admission fees 


The British Museum’s decision not to introduce admission fees 
for at least another year in the hope of getting government fund- 
ing in 1999 was welcomed yesterday by non-chaiging museums 
and galleries across the country. 

The threat of the introduction of £5-a-head charge to cope 
with the shortfalls in the museum’s budget had prompted fears 
of a domino effect in other institutions, according to Timothy Ma- 
son, director of the Museums and Galleries Commission. “If the 
trustees had succumbed it would have made it very difficult for 
curators to aigue with local authorities that the tradition of pub- 
lic access is of paramount importance," he said yesterday. 

In a meeting at the weekend the British Museum’s trustees 
decided they would look at alternative ways of coping with the 
predicted deficit of £3.9m for 1998-1999 including increasing rates 
for loans and exhibitions, attracting more voluntary donations and 
making internal economies. However, their hopes are pinned on 
the Department of Culture, which has carried out a spending re- J 
view and is due to make an announcement on Wednesday. 

— Oare Gamer 


FoE in clash over TV advert 


Friends of the Earth has clashed with the Independent Televi- 
sion Commission over an advertisement for the visitors centre 
at the nuclear waste processing site at Sellafield in Cumbria. The 
environmental pressure group is angry that the watchdog has 
rejected complaints from h and 19 viewers about an advert that 
appeared to show 5 nuclear waste processing is a safe Activity. 

The advert, by British Nuclear Riels, showed a match being 
burnt over and over along with a voice-over which claimed- “What 
kind of science can take a fuel, burn it and turn the ashes back 
into fuel to burn again? A fuel formed in the hearts of giant stars 
... Of the 3 per cent that’s left over as waste, most is cased in con- 
crete and steel. Or turned into glass." 

Friends of the Earth and the viewers objected that by refer- 
ring to waste being turned into glass, steel or concrete the ad- 
vert was referring to the politically contentious subject of 
dealing with nuclear waste. 

Under rule 10 of the ITC’s advertising code TV commercials 
deemed politically partial are banned It this clause which bans 
Friends of the Earth, Greenpeace and Friends of the Earth from 
advertising on television. 
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Risk of surgical instruments 


There is a risk that surgical instruments used to remove the eyes 
of a woman suffering from CJD could have infected more trans- 
plant recipients, the Government confirmed yesterday. The move 
follows claims in the Sunday Mail newspaper that at (east six pa- 
tients may have been infected by instruments used on Marion 
Hamilton, 53, whose infection with CJD was not known until af- 
ter her death from lung cancer. 

A Scottish Office spokesman told PA News: "We are aware 
that further concerns have arisen because of a potential risk of 
transmission of CJD infection through contamination of the in- 
struments used in the retrieval of Mrs Hamilton’s eyes. 

The risk of transmission is lower than that from transplanta- 
tion of eye tissue, however we have taken expert advice on the 
level of risk, and the consultants concerned are being contact- 
ed. Unless a patient hears from a consultant, there is no need 
for any individual to worry." 



Police use CS spray at match 


Football supporters organisations are concerned at what is be- 
lieved to be the first police use of CS spray at a British soccer 
ground. Officers used the spray when trouble broke out among 
visiting supporters at the end of Saturday’s FA Cup 2nd Round 
match between Scunthorpe and Ilkeston. 

One policeman was being kicked on the ground and CS was 
the best option, Humberside police said. 


Six win lottery jackpot 


S ^da/s£;.2 m lottery jackpot, Camelot has 
announced. The winning numbers were 30. 5. 19 0 ii 4 Q and 
the bonus number was 43. * ' 
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Aids: why shouldn’t mothers be told the truth? 



Gill Hickman and her son Malachai: Although she was HIV positive when she was trying for a baby, he was bom HIV negative Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 

‘I’m very optimistic - I felt my child would be all right’ 


Britain is facing a new 
Aids epidemic - in 
children. A growing 
number of babies are 
being infected because 
their mothers have never 
had an HIV test. Jeremy 
Laurence, Health Editor, 
looks at the threat - and 
how it could be stopped. 

“Don’t die of ignorance" was 
the slogan once used to alert the 
nation to the dangers of Aids. 
Now, the worst infectious con- 
dition of modem times is being 
passed to the next generation - 
because of ignorance. 

Pregnant women who are in- 
fected with the virus are being 
kept in the dark because there 
is no routine HTV testing in an- 
tenatal clinics. More than 250 
HIV-positive women gave birth 
in 1996, the highest number yet 
recorded. In total, more than 
450 babies are known to have 
been infected, with the oldest 
survivors now In their mid- 
teens. 

Up to one in three babies 
born to HIV-infected women 
become infected themselves, 
though it may be years before 
they find out. With a combina- 
tion of drug treatment and oth- 
er precautions - avoiding 
breast-feeding and opting for a 
Caesarean delivery - mothers 
can cut their risk of having an 
infected baby by two- thirds. 

Consultants in HIV medi- 
an e say too little is being done 
to protect unborn babies from 
the disease. A working party of 
the Royal Colleges of Obste- 
tricians, Paediatricians and 
Midwives is preparing guide- 
lines on antenatal HIV testing 
but some doctors fear these will 
Dot go far enough. A series of 
papers on the issue is to appear 
in the British Medical Journal in 
the New Year. 

Dr Annemiek de Ruiter, 
consultant genito-urmary physi- 
cian in charge of women with 
HTV at St Thomas's Hospital, 
London, said pregnant women 
were routinely tested for 
syphilis but not for HIV even 
though syphilis is far less com- 
mon. Ortfy when their babies 


were born and then fell ill of 
Aids-related illnesses did they 
discover they were infected. 

“ I get women screaming at 
me that all this blood was tak- 
en while they were pregnant; 
surely ic must have been tested 
for HIV. But it wasn't. There is 
a public misconception that if 
blood is taken it is tested for 
everything." 

Mjdwives arc supposed to of- 
fer all pregnant women an HIV 
test but they often fail to explain 
why it is important. Dr de 
Ruiter said: "It is very much left 
up to the midwife. We believe 
it should not just be offered, it 
should be recommended. It is 
a shocking thing to learn that 
you are HIV positive and the 
women will need counselling 
but there are now very good 
treatments we can offer to re- 
duce the risk to the baby. That 
is a clear benefit." Anonymous 
testing for HIV has been carried 
out in antenatal clinics for years 
to assess the extent of spread of 
the disease. Last year 34 HIV- 
positive women gave birth at Si 
Thomas's but only 14 knew 
they were carrying the virus. In 
some hospitals, the proportion 
of infected mothers who know 
they cany the virus is only 2 to 
3 per cent. 

Dr Diana Gibb, a consultant 
paediatrician at the Hospital for 
Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, said fewer than 10 per 
cent of infected women in Lon- 
don were delected during preg- 
nancy. A study of the cost of 
testing is expected to show that 
it is less than the cost of treat- 
ing the affected children 
throughout their lives. 

"About one in six babies of 
infected mothers will carry the 
virus at birth'. That rate is dou- 
bled if the mothers breast-feed. 
We now have substantial op- 
portunities to reduce the trans- 
mission rate. Something has 
got to be done." 

By giving the mother the 
Aids drug AZT during preg- 
nancy and avoiding breast-feed- 
ing after birth the transmission 
rate can be cut from 30 per cent 
to 5-10 per cent. In France and 
in the main cities in the United 
States, most women are tested 
for HTV and transmission rates 
are much lower than in the UK. 


Gill Hickman was luckier 
than some. She knew she was 
carrying the Aids virus when 
four years ago she decided to 
try for a baby. 

"When I discovered I was 
H3V positive in 1989 1 
thought it was a death sen- 
tence. Later I realised it 
wasn't, and that if 1 had a 
baby, it wouldn’t definitely 
get ill. I was 38 and I very 
much wanted a child." 

When Malachai was born 


she avoided breast feeding to 
reduce the risk of transmit- 
ting the virus to him. But she 
turned down the offer of 
AZT while she was pregnant. 
"I am anti-drugs. I wondered 
what the side effects would 
be. I am an incredibly opti- 
mistic person and 1 felt really 
confident that Malachai 
would be all right." 

He was. He is clear of the 
virus and mother and child 
are both well. Ms Hickman 


believes pregnant women 
should be offered an HIV test 
but they should not be 
pressed into it. 

"It has got to be explained 
sensitively and thoughtfully 
because the implications are 
so serious. Women have to 
think about the implications 
for themselves as well as their 
children." 

Some children bora with 
the virus remain healthy for 
years while others develop se- 


rious Aids-related illnesses 
within months. With the de- 
velopment of new drugs they 
are surviving longer - to 15 
and 16 - but a question mark 
remains over how long they 
will ultimately live. 

Fear of prejudice means 
most affected families seek 
anonymity. Paula Harrowing, 
of Body and SouJ, the Aids 
charity for families, said chil- 
dren had been bullied and 
abused at schooL and neigh- 


bours bad turned nasty, after 
information about their HIV 
status had leaked. 

"One man with an infected 
child told the neighbours be- 
cause he wanted support. He 
came back from work and 
found the family cat nailed to 
the door with a note saying 
‘don't come back’. Very few 
of those affected will take the 
risk of revealing they carry 
the virus." 

— Jeremy Laurence 


Kidnap 

Karli 

secure 


Karli Hawthorne woke yes- 
terday morning next to her 
mother Tanya, who is not 
letting her two-day-old 
daughter out of her sight. 
She slept in a cot by the hos- 
pital bed of her 3d-vcar-old 
mother after being relumed 
to her family following a 12- 
hour drama when she was 
snatched from the maternity 
unit. Karli and her mother 
were said to be fine in Basil- 
don Hospital. Essex, yes- 
terday. They will probably 
be allowed borne on 
Wednesday. 

Security at the hospital 
was tight, with two police of- 
ficers on guard in Willow 
Ward, in the maternity unit, 
where Karli and her moth- 
er were recovering. A third 
officer was posted at the en- 
trance to the maternity unit 
The hospital spokes- 
woman said: "I have spoken 
to the matron on the ward 
today and Karli and her 
mother are both fine. The 
baby is at her mother's bed- 
side. All of the babies here 
are at their mothers’ bed- 
sides and are never let out 
of their moihers’ sight.” 

Mrs Hawthorne, who 
had Karli by Cbesarean sec- 
tion on Friday, was not ex- 
pected to be detained at the 
hospital any longer than 
the normal period of four 
to five clays. "There is cer- 
tainly no medical reason 
that l am aware of which 
could change that." a 
spokeswoman said. 

"It will he Tuesday or 
Wednesday before she is 
discharged, but it will more 
than likely be Wednesday.” 
An Essex Police spokes- 
woman said: "Once Tanya 
is discharged the. three of- 
ficers will not be at the 
hospital any more.” 

A woman is to appear in 
court in Basildon today in 
connection with the abduc- 
tion of Karli. 
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MJN PII Range 


From The Award Winning UK PC Manufacturer — 


Take a closer look at our new range of 'Best Buy” high 
per f or man ce systems with Intel Pentium II and IBM 6x86MX M-2 
MMX processors, PCTV, voice recognition and VWeoPhone. 




MJN 233-2 MJN233M-2 MJN 266-2 MJN 300-2 


■ Intel Pentium* ll 233MJiz 
processor with MMX™ technotogy 

■ 32Mb SDRAM 

* 4.3Gb Seagate ultra ATA hard 
drive 

■ PC-TV sjaari «4th Teletext anti 
video capture 

- 56k Rockwell flash upgradeable 
votce modem 

■ 4Mb ATT Raff 11+ DVD 3D 
graphics 

* 24 Speed MAX LG CD-ROM dme 

> I5 m SVGA 0.280P screen 

(ir optional) 

« 512k Pipeline burst catfw 

. wteoRwie receive for incoming 
WdeoPhone calls 

■ Voice recognition with IBM 
Simply Speaking GoW 

‘ MJN ATX system with Intel 
440LX PC97 Chipset 

■AH standard features below 


IBM 6x86MX PR233 processor 
with MMX technology 

- 64Mb EDO RAM 

• 6.4Gb Seagate ultra ATA hard 
drive 

• PC-TV system with Teletext and 
video capture 

• 56K Rockwell flash upgradeable 
.voice modem 

- 4M0 SIS Advanced Graphics 
with Microsoft direct 3D 

• 24 Speed MAX LG CD-ROM drive 

• ESS 3D wavetabie sound 

- 15" SVGA 0.2Sdp screen 
(17* optional) 

• 512K pipeline burst cache 

• FuG VideoPhone including cotour 
video camera 

• Voice recognition with IBM 
Simply Speaking Gold 

• MJN ATX system with PC97chipset 

• AH standard 
features below 



Inter Pentium ll 266Mhz 
processor with MMX technology 

•64Mb SDRAM 

• 6.4Gb Seagate ultra ATA hard 
drive 

• PC-TV system with Teletea and 
video capture 

• 56K Rockwell flash upgradeable 
voice modem 

- 8Mb AGP A77 Rags Pro 3D 
g'aphics 

• 24 speed MAX LG CD-ROM drive 

• Creative Labs 3D wavetabie sound 

• 15" SVGA 0.28dp screen 
(17" optional) 

• 512K pipeline burst cache 

• Videophone receive far incoming 
VWeoPhone cans 

• Voice recognition with IBM Simply 
Speaking Gold 

• MJN ATX system with Intel 440 LX 
PC'97 chipset 

• All standard features belcw 


Intel Pentium II 300Mhz 
processor with MMX technology 

• 64Mb SDRAM 

• 6.4Gb Seagate ultra ATA hard 
drive 

• PC-TV system with Teletext and 
video capture 

• 56K Rockwen flash upgradeable 
voice medern 

■ 8Mb AGP ATI Rage Pro 3D 
graphics 

• 24 speed MAX LG CD-ROM dme 

• Creative Labs 3D wavetabie sound 

• 15‘ SVGA 0.28dp screen 
U7" optional) 

• 512k pipeline burst cache 

• VKteoPhone receive for maiming 
Videophone cate 

• Voce recognition with IBM Simply 
Speaking Gold 

• MJN ATX system with Intel 440L* 
PC'97 chipset 

• All standard features tetaw 


f 1 1 so . MTfiQJr 1499 c 1649 


Plus VAT 


£ 1397°U £ 1491 


08 


Inc VAT 


1761 


.33 

Jnc. VAT 


1937 


Model :798 


Mode 1:799 


Model :775 


.58 

Inc VAT 

Model:800 


A' 1.44Mb floppy dm* 


.Sound face 525 mans year 2000 compliant 6KJS: PS/2 

-P&2 "WjJOSkQjboart gjrms port. One year warranty 

mouse port, fast senaipon. parallel 

r _ e-cn CS lrv-_ VAT 


PUIS MODELS are 0^8+^ 

feTtftndude Joystick, headset nveropbone a™ j-u 


INTEREST FREE OPTION 


BUY NOW PAY LATER Only m puis mxw« 
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the right choice” 


All Offers 
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01282 777 555 
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1997 'Top Direct Lender Over Two Years' - What Mortgage Magazine. 




arrangement fees, 
valuation fees, 
mortgage indemnity fees, 
early redemption penalties. 


wonder other mortgage 
lenders are worried. 


• htor^a^-e^rriplfe , of fc&Q eor»w-r''~ ^ 




Lender . 


AMI 


Monthly Reprayirierits 

’ r'tioc'i ’ ” rj " 


rlotal PayaiWe 7 . 


WOOLWICH 


9.3%^ 




£198,68^: 


HALIFAX 




t&iTM 




£195^21 


ALUANCe & LEK^TER 9.0% 


:£6fi£0l: 


'v£4^54i; 


£195^*72 


directline 




£568 A7 


£178258 


APRs.tasfecf TOTi Standardyariable Rate Repayment mortgages, corrert af: lstri«cember'tW 7 . SfeMrce:"M«»ti8^ccs. ; : 
MIRAS Tutsteoi t&lcubitied under current llvr . ^ i/; : jv'- 


They >hi.uild be. because not one of chese mortgage lenders can compete with Direct Line. 

As the cable shows our variable race mortgage could save you around 
l'r>‘ 1* per month. 

N. > legal fees if you transfer your mortgage without moving housed. 

Wt rehmd your \"a/uation eosts^t. 

No .trrangement, mortgage indemnity or early redemption fees. 

You can borrow up to 90% of die value of your home. 

We guarantee to save you on your existing buildings insurance. CPSBECf liME) 
No reason to call anyone else then when you can call Direct Line. 



MORTGAGES 


0181 649 9099 


0161 831 9099 


0141 221 9099 


LONDON 


MANCHESTER 


GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME 8am to 8pm Monday to Friday and 9am to 5pm Saturday. Please quote ref. INDI66 
www.direcdine.cauk Direct Line Financial Services Limited, 250 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, G2 5SH 


You muse bs aged 18 eo 6i Sabb*t to status. S«eirity>i»cfuir^W^ V ^ 



being transferred. 1 guaranteed 

and Ir subject co.our normal 
Direct Line arid the r«d ph«» «>n-T^wids 
YOUR HOME TS AT RISK IFYOUOO NOT KEEP 


Iran teed Insurance; sasfeg bntyapi^usif your Otft^ntireiui^rice’ ts ^arranged wftb.ymw;. 
underwriting crfoeria *i td toiT^speBdi^ Calfe recordetf a nd nrodpn^yiw«tf%^7i'G^ 

-toeis arc r^ tt'adMhadat of PJr^c Lin* Insurance paused . 

DT' KEEP OP REfWf>4BN TS .-CM4 A 'M 6 RTtSAGE O R'CJTTf ER LdAN.SECtJRED ON! IT/. 
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6/WORLD NEWS 


Russians see plane disaster as 
fresh evidence of nation’s decay 


Less than a week after scores of 
Siberian minere died in an 
explosion, Russia was in mourn- 
ing again yesterday as rescuers, 
working in Arctic temperatures, 
retrieved the remains of 48 peo-' 
pie who died when a cargo plane 
smashed into a block of flats. 

The accident, scalded into 
the memory of millions by pic- 
tures of the planes vast white tail 
jutting out of the building's ru- 
ins, will deepen the despair of 
many Russians who see such dis- 
asters as evidence of the national 
decay that has set in since the 
end of the Soviet Union. 

The Russian government 
yesterday suspended all flights 
by Antonov- 1 24s. a military 
cargo plane, until it has estab- 
lished why one of them fell out 
of the sky 20 seconds after tak- 
ing off from Irkutsk in southern 
Siberia on Saturday. News 


agency reports yesterday said 
thal after take-off the pilots 
complained that two of their 
four engines bad failed. 

Other speculation centred 
on poor quality fuel, and the pos- 
sibility that its cargo - two 
Sukhoi-27 fighter jets, destined 
for Hanoi - was incorrectly 
loaded. The truth may lie with- 
in the aircraft's Bight recorders, 
which have been found and dis- 
patched to Moscow for analysis. 

Miraculously, the 340-tonne 
plane narrowly miss ed an or- 
phanage of 150 children, al- 
though the building caught fire, 
claiming the lives of two of 
them. Yesterday, watched by 
groups of the bereaved, 1,600 
rescue workers rummaged 
through the wreckage in tem- 
peratures that fell to as low as 
minus 30C Sergei Shoigu, the 
Russian emergencies minister. 


told reporters that some people 
were still missing, and the death 
toll could rise to 62. 

Last night the Russian tele- 
vision news was dominated by 
accounts of the accident, ac- 
companied by harrowing pic- 
tures of the injured. Russia can 
sometimes seem hardened to 
bloodshed and tragedy. But 
this disaster, coupled with 67 
deaths in last Tuesday's blast in 
a coal mine in Novokuznetsk, 
has been a heavy blow. It is one 
that Boris Yeltsin, struggling to 
limit the effects of a political 
scandal and global financial 
turmoil, could do without. So, 
too. could the city of Irkutsk, for 
whom it was the return of a 
nightmare: in 1994. it was the 
scene of Russia’s deadliest post- 
Soviet crash, when a To- 154 
crashed, killing 124 people. 

— Phii Beeves, Moscow 



The wreckage of the Antonov cargo plane which crashed into a block of flats in Irkutsk 


Photograph: Sergei Karpekhin/Reuter 
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LUFTHANSA WINTER SPECIALS 

All Prices are quoted for 2 people travelling together. 


FROM: LONDON/BIRMINGHAM-'WI AN CHESTER 


I ..r To.-/ ov f-147 -'.-V 

^fORTHEPRICEOFT 
IN BUSINESS CLASS 

■ --v. : : V/;y/ 



Business 

Economy 


Business 

Economy 

TO: EUROPE 

c 

c 

TO: EASTERN EUROPE 

£ 

£ 

ANKARA 

862 

';7.0 

ALMATY 

2S74 

S98 

ATHENS 

60S 

2S3 

ASHKABAD 

2300 

653 

BARCELONA 

538 

235 

BAKU 

1734 

893 

BASLE 

453 

243 

BELGRADE 

912 

375 

BOLOGNA 

555 

253 

BUCHAREST 

943 

36 S 

COPENHAGEN 

4?C 

253 

BUDAPEST 

658 

£58 

FARO 

esc 

253 

EKATERINBURG 

2300 

678 

Florence 

550 

275 

KATOWICE 

6S6 

353 

GENEVA 

450 

22-5 

KAZAN 

’972 

678 




KIEV 

1312 

223 

GOTHENBURG 

552 

253 







MINSK 

HAS 

448 

GRAZ 

590 

2SS 







MOSCOW 

■410 

253 

HELSINKI 

850 

278 . 







NIZHNIY NOVGOROD 

1 S92 

358 

ISTANBUL 

626 

•315 







NOVOSIBIRSK 

2874 

353 

LINZ 

573 

25S 







PERM 

1972 

678 

LISBON 1 

5?4 

265 







PRAGUE 

52S 

293 

LYON 

504 

276 

RIGA 

1105 

44 £ 

MADRID 

498 

295 

SAMARA 

1372 

673 

MALAGA 

636 

2 56 

SOFIA 

1 040 

313 

MARSEILLE 

586 

235 

3“ PETERSBURG 

1220 

396 

MILAN 

478 

25S 

TASHKENT 

2702 

39S 

NAPLES 

705 

275 

WARSAW 

635 

355 

NICE 

6-52 

245 

ZAGREB 

S35 

303 

OPORTO 

530 

253 




OS .0 

524 

253 

TO: AFRICA 



PISA 

560 

27S 

ABU DHABI 

2022 

393 

ROME 

533 

£53 

ACCRA 

2814 

753 

STOCKHOLM 

51 6 

253 

ADO’S ABABA 

2302 

993 

THESSALONIKI 

7SS 

£26 

ALEXANDRIA 

470 

448 

TURIN 

520 

25S 

ASMARA 

2302 

938 

VALENCIA 

590 

256 

BEIRUT 

1498 

J3c 

VENICE 

536 

255 

CAIRO 

1470 

443 

VIENNA 

590 

223 

CAPE TOWN 

3642 

318 

ZURICH 

450 

233 

DAMASCUS 

149S 

518 




DUBAi 

2022 

548 

TO: ASIA-PACIFIC 



HARARE 

3044 

cco 

BANGKOK 

3423 

613 

JEDDAH 

1554 

683 

BEIJING 

3280 

99S 

JOHANNESBURG 

3174 

7SS 

BOMBAY 

2604 

526 

KHARTOUM 

IS 94 

873 

delh: 

2804 

5S8 

KUWAIT 

1725 

535 

HO CHI MtNH CITY 

SSI 6 

723 

LAGOS 

2530 

333 

HONG KONG 

3553 

73S 

NAIROBI 

2356 

578 

JAKARTA 

3S26 

735 

RIYADH 

1674 

693 

KARACHI 

24°4 

£38 

TEL AVIV 

924 

398 

KUALA LUMPUR 

3534 

73 S 

WINDHOEK 

3133 

953 

MADRAS 

3146 

758 







FROM: LONDON 



MANILA 

3662 

723 







TO: GERMANY 



NAGOYA 

3576 

10*18 







BREMEN 

N/A 

185 

OSAKA 

3976 

893 







COLOGNE 

N/A 

13S 

SEOUL 

3976 

7gs 







DRESDEN 

N/A 

19c 

SHANGHAI 

3342 

793 

DUSSElDGRF 

N/A 

133 

SINGAPORE 

3594 

723 

FRANKFURT 

M/A 

163 

TOKYO 

337$ 

946 

HAMBURG 

N/A 

178 




HANOVER 

N/A 

178 

TO: SOUTH AMERICA 









LEIPZIG 

N/A 

'88 

BUENOS AIRES 

4350 

1025 







MUNICH 

N-’A 

198 

MEXICO CITY 

27 3S 

548 







NUREMBERG 

N/A 

19S 

RIO DE .JANEIRO 

3352 

818 







STUTTGART 

N/A 

175 

SANTIAGO 

4992 

1C38 




SAO PAULO 

3652 

sis 

FROM: BIRMINGHAM 






TO: GERMANY 



TO: NORTH AMERICA/CANADA 


DUSSELDOr.E 

N/A 

1 oo 

BOSTON 

2750 

423 

FRANKFURT 

N/A 

tse 

CHICAGO 

3-436 

436 

MUNICH 

N/A 

1S8 

LOS ANGELES 

4190 

=35 




MIAMI 

23S9 

435 

FROM; MANCHESTER 



NEW YORK 

2730 

■126 

TO: GERMANY 



SAN FRANCISCO 

4130 

5-33 

DUS3ELDCRF 

N/A 

173 

TORONTO 

£.55“ 

4So 

rPANKFURT 

N/A 

193 

VANCOUVER 

3122 

496 

HAMBURG 

N.'A 

193 

WASHINGTON 

2808 

463 

MUNICH 

MA 

233 


SAVLUPTO 50% lKEOHMrjttASS . 



Lufthansa 


Lufthansa in association with Thomas Cook are proud to 
bring you these exclusive ‘Winter Special’ fares. 

Choose from any of the 118 destinations listed, and you can 
take a friend or partner with you at no extra cost. The two of 
you could spend the weekend waltzing in Vienna for only 
£228 (min. stay Saturday night), or line dancing in Chicago 
for as little as £438 (min. stay 5 nights). 


To book, simply call in at your local Thomas Cook Shop 
(there are nearly 400 nationwide) or phone the 
Thomas Cook Credit Card Booking Line on 0990 10 15 20. 
Book now - this offer closes 23 December 1997. All prices 
quoted are for return flights for two people travelling 
between 04 December 1997 - 31 May 1998. (Outbound 
travel is not permitted 01-13 April 1998.) And remember 
Lufthansa cannot accept booking enquiries directly, as this 
special offer is only available through Thomas Cook. 

Why not book your hotel accommodation with Thomas Cook 
at the same time as your flight? Prices per person per night 
start at just £20 in Toronto, £23 in Madrid, £27 in Barcelona, 
£30 in Prague and £35 in Rome and San Francisco (based 
on two people sharing between Jan - Mar 1998). 



TERMS & CONDITIONS 

1: This offer ts available to participants of the Lufthansa/Thomas Cook promotion having fully 
completed the voucher printed on the page. Offer applies to Economy Class and Business Ctoes 
travel tram the UK to destinations listed, at the prices stated and suofect to avaNaMOy In specified 
booking classes. 2: All booking enquiries must only be via the promotion partner Thomas Cook. 
Bookings must be made by 23.f2.97 at your local Thomas Cook Shop or by phoning the 
Thomas Cook Cretft Card Booking Lina on 0990 10 15 20*. (Please quote code LTA.) A handling 
charge of 1 % appses to payment by credtfcharge card up to a maximum of CIO per transection. 
■Open Morv-Frt 9am-9pm. Set & Sun 10am-6pm. To ensure quality customer service, calls to 
FV^its Direct are recorded. 3: Travel must take place between 04.12.97 - 31 .05.98 Inclusive. 

No outbound travel Is peimmed between 01-13 April 1998 Inclusive. Limited avaAabttty over 
Christmas and New Year. The number of seats available for the offer is restricted and seals 
allocated to this offer may be fully booked even though seats are still for sale on that particular 
mgnt 4; Maximum stay 2 months. Minimum stay is: 1 Saturday night for Economy Class withti 
Europe. 5 nights lor Intercontinental destinations in Economy Class. No minimum slay for 
Business Class. 5: Tickets must be paid for at time of booking. Minimum of 2 and maximum of 4 
passengers must travel together. 6: No child or infant discounts are available on these special offer 
terra. 7: Change ol reservation - restricted with penalty charges. Name changes. Refunds. 
Re-routing - not permitted. 8: PBghl prices do n« Include accommodation, taxes and fees such as 
al government departure, arrival and security taxes which will vary according fo countries inducted 
m your Itinerary (e.g. UK taxes to EU countries CIO. to other countries £20) 9: A transfer 
connection at a German airport Is necessary tor destinations beyond Germany. Connections may 
be hmffed from UK regional airports. Where there q no same day connection, an overrtght 
oonnetionat the passenger's own expense Is possible, provided that the total transit time does 
not exceed 24 hours 10: Existing bookings made on Lufthansa are noi ebgkbie and cannot be 
appfed retrospectively io Bus offer. The Thomas Cook Group Ltd. ABTA 20808. ATOL 0265. 


Airportysecurity taxes will be in addition for each passenger travelling 


LUFTHANSA WINTER SPECIAL TOKEN 


Ths token entitles the holder end ip to three Othor people lo travel at the stated concsaaiorraiv 
rates. Kindly complete these details and present the token io Thomas Cook. y 


Name of token holder: Mr/Mrs/M s/Miss . 
Address 


Postcode Telephone 

How often do you travel to Germany Europe Worldwide! 

„ © Lufthansa 



Iran’s leader 
urged to 
stand up for 
human rights 


Iran’s most outspoken 
intellectual yesterday 
warned that clerical 
opponents of the . 
country’s newly-elected 
President Mohamed 
Khatami are determined 
to overthrow him. In an 
interview with Robert Fisk 
in Tehran, Professor 
Abdol-Karim Soroush 
criticised the Iranian 
leader for indecision and 
urged him to stand up 
for human rights and 
academic freedom. 


No one knows who dubbed Dr 
Soroush the Martin Luther of 
Iran, but when the 52-year-old 
professor of ethics scuttled 
through the entrance of the 
Tehran Academy of Philosophy 
yesterday morning you could al- 
most sec him hammering his 
theses to the heavy wooden 
door. The clergy, he believes, do 
not have a God-given right to 
rule. They are not above criti- 
cism. He wants democracy, hu- 
man rights, academic freedom. 

Dr Soroush arrived late for 
our meeting. Only last month, 
he was prevented from lectur- 
ing in Tehran by crowds from the 
Ansar-e -Hezbollah - the Parti- 
sans of the Party of God -who 
screamed abuse at him before 
attacking his car. “I managed to 
escape and later gave my speech 
over the telephone,” be said with 
just a hint of a nervous smile. 
“My voice was re-broadcast 
through loudspeakers. It was 
quite an innovation. They might 
even prevent me doing that 
next time. It was only a 15- 
minute speech. All this showed 
me that the authorities are not 
prepared to open our society.” 

Dr Soroush looks an unlikely 
martyr. A small, bearded man 
with tinted spectacles and little 
hair. A graduate of London 
University, where he studied the 
philosophy of science; he talks 
like a machine gun and rarely 
stops to reload, in a voice that 
combines passion and frustra- 
tion in equal measure. He is cer- 
tain that President Khatami's 
enemies - the conservative cler- 
ics defeated in Iasi Mays elec- 
tion who have gathered around 
Ayatollah Ali Khamanei, the 
Supreme Leader of the Islam- 
ic Republic - are hoping for an 
outbreak of violence to crush 
the newly-elected president. 

The professor’s sin was to 
question the velayal-e-faqih - 
the “leadership of wise men" 
that gives Ayatollah Khamanei 
such enormous though un- 
dented power in Iran - and to 
have demanded a society based 
upon rights rather than duties. 
No wonder he is now banned 
Irom leaching at his university. 
No wonder newspapere are no 
longer permitted to publish his 
words. “Sometimes they have 
the courage to print my name," 
he said. His passport was brieflv 
confiscated and he still does not 
know- if he will be allowed to 


travel to London for an Acad- 
emy of Arts lecture next year. 

While the world fondly be- 
lieves that the liberal and acad- 
emically distinguished President 
Khatami -an old personal friend 
of Dr Soroush -is bufldmg a new 

Iran, the professor displays no 
such optimism. He observed 
the vitriolic attacks on Ayatollah 
Hossein Montazeri - Khatami’s 
electoral supporter who last 
month dared to accuse Supreme 
Leader Khamanei of setting up 
a parallel unelected govern- 
ment - with grave concern. 

“Khatami's enemies are very 
determined to topple him before 
his term finishes. Some people 
believe the attacks on Montaz- 
eri are directed at the president 
- in order to prove there can be 
no security under Khatami's 
rule. 1 have nothing explicitly 
against the velayat-e-faqih , but 
the [religious] men who are in 
charge should not be above crit- 
icism. There is nothing in Islam 
that prevents us from criticising 
the highest in the country, 
whether they be religious or 
secular,” he said. 

So will President Khatami 



Dr Soroush: Banned from 
teaching at his university 


make a stand against Khaman ei 
and defend his old theological 
colleague? “Khatami does not 
want to enter into a conflict with 
the religious authorities," Dr 
Soroush replied. “He has avoid- 
ed debate in order to stabilise 
his position - which he wants 
people to see as impartial. The 
authorities expected him to 
take action and attack them ... 
but violence is not in Khatami’s 
interest. Once people are in the 
street, no one can guarantee 
there will be no violence." 

But the president’s pacifici- 
ty draws Dr Soroush’s irritation, 
if not scorn. “Mr Kha tami has 
to take matters into his own 
hands ... he has got to allow in- 
tellectuals and university men 
to discuss their ideas about civ- 
il society and religion openly - 
otherwise civil society is point- 
less. " he said. 

The professor’s point is sim- 
ple. only an elected government 
can secure human rights and 
freedom of expression for Ira- 
nians. To do this, it is necessaiy 
to solve the contradiction cre- 
□led by the late Ayatollah 
Khomeini - an Isl ami c repub- 
lic which con tains both democ- 
ra<ty and religious dictatorship. 
And only Khatami can provide 
that solution. 
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Mardi Gra 
bomber back 
on the prowl 


On Saturday the Mardi 
Gra bomber struck 
again, leaving a parcel 
outside a Sainsbury's 
branch. After II months' 
dormancy there has now 
been a pattern of similar 
attacks in recent weeks. 
Kate Watson-Smyth tries 
to uncover the man 
behind the campaign. 


Packages left near Sainsbury's 
branches in and around London 
signalled the return of the 
bomber. On Saturday a shop- 
per escaped unhurt after taking 
home a device in a plastic car- 
rier bag after visiting the West 
Ealing branch of Sainsbury's. 

Police believe the bomb was 
left at a bus-stop in a Sainsbury's 
bag, where the 73-year-old 
woman inadvertently picked it 
up with her own shopping. It 
was made of what police called 
an “improvised shotgun 1 ', with 
the words Mardi Gra on it. 

No one knows whether he is 
a man with a grudge or some- 
one who enjoys pitting his wits 
against the police, and the re- 
sulting notoriety. Since 1994, 
when the first package was left 
outside a branch of Barclays 
Bank, there have been periods 
of activity followed by periods 
of hibernation. 

On 15 November this year 
he planted a cassette, contain- 
ing a shotgun cartridge wired to 
a springloaded trigger, in a bag 
of groceries at a Ruislip branch 
of Sainsbury's. A label offered 
£5 to the finder if it was returned 
to a Sarasbury's store. TWo oth- 
er devices exploded that day, 
one in Ealing, the other in 


Greenford. On 25 November an 
exploded device was found near 
a branch of the supermarket in 
Chislehursi. Kent and another 
was taken into the customer-ser- 
vices department of the the Lea 
Green store and was made safe. 

The Mardi Gra bomber 
moved into public consciousness 
in December 1994. Six bombs 
wrapped in Christmas paper 
and bearing the legend “Wel- 
come to the Mardi Gra Expe- 
rience” were sent to Barclays 
Bank branches, injuring a sec- 
retary and a clerk. There fol- 
lowed by a demand for limitless 
sums of cash that could be 
drawn using specially created 
cashpoint cards. 

No money was paid and all 
went quiet. The following May 
he posted devices; others were 
delivered by hand. In April 
1996 he wrote to the Daily 
Mail, using the name Mardine 
Graham, describing Mardi Gra 
as M Barclays Bank victims who 
are in the process of reversing 
the tide of fortune into their 
favour after a year of activity”. 

Psychological profiles sug- 
gested a man working alone, ob- 
sessed. resourceful, intelligent. 
Police did not rule out a mili- 
tary background. 

In July 1996 a letter to Sains- 
buiy’s head office demanded a 
“considerable amount of mon- 
ey" and said bombs would be 
sent to executives or left in 
stores if it were not paid. A let- 
ter sent to a paper on 18 De- 
cember said he was going to 
target Sainsbury's shoppers. No 
one knows why the bomber 
has started again, nor how long 
it will last this time. One thing 
seems certain: it can only be a 
matter of time before someone 
is seriously injured. 
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December 6, 1994: 
irelays Bank. 
unpstBad. north London 
December ft 1994: 
inaaysBai*.Laiftn*e 
me, west London • 
December 6. 1994: 
irctays Bank, In - 
unmerBJrfttvwest . 
ndon-t 

December 6. 1994: 
inlays. Bank Earts Court, 
ast London. 

December 6, 1M4: 
irdaysBank. Kenshgton. 
ndoiLt 

December 6. 1994: 
urtaysBank, Paddnglon. 
May 19. 1995:ftwae 
IdhK&ft Cambridge. 

June 9. 1995: Pud m 
Tlswtek. west London 
June 10. 1995: Camera 
ion in Dymctojrch.Kant 
iJuna 20. 1995: Bactay- 
nlHO’in Northampton 
July 5. 1996: Barclays 


Bank In BafWnmpstead. 

Hertfordshire 

12 July 14, 1995: Pnvate 

address. In Amersham, 

Bucks , 

B July 15. 1995: Private 
address m Hlctimond, 

Surrey 

14 August 19. 
fttvate addtBss m WeSng. 

is September 12. 1995: 
Office In Whitten. Mkkflesax 

16 September 27. 1995: 
Office In Woolwich. 
MicMtesax 

17 October 2. 1995:. 
Rymans. Chiswick, west 
London 

18 October 24. 1995: 

Pbone box kr was™. Kent 

19 November 20. 1995: 
Telephone box In Entrant, 
south-east Londoa 

20 December 12. 19®: 

Private address In SouttraH, 
west London. 


21 December 19. 1995: 
Telephone box In Acton, 
west London. 

22 January 30, 1996: 
Barclays Bank in EaSng. 
west London 

23 February 5,1996: 
Barclays Bank ft Btham, 
south-east London 

24 AprS 20. 1996: Barclays! 
Bank ft Ealing 

25 November 15.1997: 
Sahsbtiry's ft Rutelp. 
Middlesex 

26 November 15, 1997: 
Sainsbury's in Eafirrg 

27 November 75..19S7; 
Salisbury's In GreenJwd. 
MWtflasex 

28 NovBmbW IB. 1997: 
Sainsbury's. Chtelehurst 
Kent 

29 November 18.1997: 
Sarnsbury's In Lae Green, 
south-east London 

M December 16,1997. 
Sainsbury's ft Ealing. 
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The simple way 
to stop burglary 


Feeling secure: The 


Crossley girls (from left) Emma, Holly and Charlene outside their home Photograph: Jusrin Slee/GuzeTnn 


The Crossley family have nev- 
er felt so safe. Their council 
house is part of an experiment 
that has defeated burglars in a 
neighbourhood with one of 
the country's worst records for 
break-ins. 

The message for the rest of 
the country is that if domestic 
crime prevention measures are 
followed to the letter then 
burglary by forced entry can be 
almost eliminated. 

The CrossJeys’ home is one 
of about 300 houses that have 
had laminated windows and 
steel-framed doors installed 
as part of a £31 to refurbish- 
ment programme funded by 
Bradford Council which meets 
security standards set down 
by West Yorkshire Police. 

After 12 months break-ins 
have almost been eliminated in 
an area which spans three 
council estates in Odsal, Brad- 


ford where the rale of bur- 
glaries at the start of the pro- 
ject was one in 15 homes. 

“We can leave the house 
without worrying," said Sieve 
Crossley, a father of four. 

~1 know my wife and chil- 
dren are safe when 1 leave them 
alone in the house. My neigh- 
bours, especially the older ones, 
are much happier. They can gn 
out at night ... knowing their 
homes won't be smashed up. 1 
have been burgled before and 
it’s a dreadful feeling, it robs you 
of not just a television or video 
but your peace of mind." 

Constable Steve Town, the 
crime prevention officer who 
launched the Bradford exper- 
iment, persuaded the council to 
incorporate the police force's 
domestic security standards 
and the results are an 82 per 
cent reduction in burglaries. 

— Esther Leach 
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Ulster peace 
in jeopardy 
over delay to 
new assembly 


New institutions for 
Northern Ireland may 
not be in place before 
the next century, even if 
agreement is reached in 
the multi-party talks. 
David McKittrick, Ireland 
Correspondent, on a 
dangerous delay. 

Unless both Lhe British Gov- 
ernment and Parliament decide 
on a fast-track for the necessary 
legislation, the new assembly 
and north-south body may not 
come into being before late 
1999 at the earliest, sources 
close io the negotiations have 
told The Independent. 

This means that even if 
agreement is reached by the 
deadline of May next year a 
potentially dangerous inter- 
regnum would result A senior 
party source involved in the 
talks said yesterday: “This has 
huge implications for the re- 
creation of conflict What would 
people do in the meantime, bow 
would they hold the fort? There 
would be nowhere for people 
to engage and maintain 
momentum." 

Under the most optimistic 
timetable agreement by next 
May would be followed, fairly 
promptly, by referendums on 
both parts of the border. But 
legislation would not be intro- 
duced at Westminster before 
late next year, and would not 
pass all its stages before the 
summer of 1999. The next step 
would be elections to a new 
Belfast assembly. 

Senior sources say tha t with 
a fair wind and goodwill all this 
could not be accomplished be- 
fore late 1999, and that delay at 
any stage means the institutions 
would not come into being 
before 2000. 

More immediately, two ma- 
jor attempts will be made this 
week to sustain momentum in 
the talks and the peace process 
generally. Today the Taoiseach. 
Bertie Ahern, is to visit Stor- 
mont while on Thursday Ger- 
ry Adams and Martin 
McGuinness will lead a Sinn 
Fein delegation to Downing 
Street to meet Tony Blair. 

Within Stormont itself the 


participants are still essential- 
ly engaged on “talks about 
talks" rather than substantive 
negotiations. The form of con- 
tacts has been streamlined, 
however, to a format which 
the two governments hope will 
bear fruit by the middle of De- 
cember. 

The new arrangements bring 
party leaders and their deputies 
together in one room to com- 
pile a list of the main issues and 
to devise structures for resolving 
them. 

In the meantime, the parties 
have been more informally 
mulling over a Unionist idea for 
a structure which might be 
called a “council of the British 
isles”. 

The idea is that a new north- 
south body could be comple- 
mented by institutional links 
involving not only Dublin and 
a Belfast assembly but also the 
proposed assemblies in Scotland 
and Whies. 

The idea has little instinctive 
appeal to nationalists, carrying 
as it does overtones of strength- 
ening Northern Ireland's place 
in the United Kingdom. 
Nonetheless, Bertie Ahern has 
said that the Irish government 
remains open to innovative ap- 
proaches and promised to con- 
sider it seriously. It may 
therefore provide a potentially 
useful starting-point for nego- 
tiations between Dublin and the 
leader of the Ulster Unionists, 
David Trimble. 

Talks participants are mean- 
while waiting for more infor- 
mation on the killing of a 
Catholic man shot dead at a 
Gaelic Athletic Association dub 
in north Belfast on Friday night 
The killing has all the appear- 
ances of being a sectarian attack 
by loyalists. 

If the death turns out to be 
the work of one of the main- 
stream loyalist paramilitary 
groups, whose political spokes- 
men are represented in the 
talks, there will obviously be re- 
newed questioning of their 
commitment to democratic 
methods. 

Some source suggest, how- 
ever, that it may have been car- 
ried by the Loyalist Volunteer 
Force, a renegade breakaway 
group which disapproves of the 
talks process. 



Ploughing ore Protesting Scottish farmers at Stranraer yesterday Photograph: Peter Macdrarmid 


Dover blockade fails as farmers 
continue protests over beef imports 


Farmers continued to gather 
at British ports yesterday as 
part of their growing battle 
against cheap beef imports. 

But their attempt to set up 
a blockade at Dover failed and 
five were arrested for ob- 
structing the highway. A 
spokesman for Kent police 
said their vehicles had been 
impounded. 

John Redwood the Tory 
trade spokesman, voiced his 
sympathy for the farmers. 

“The Conservative Party 


docs not condone any illegal 
action but we quite sympathise 
with the strong stance the 
farmers are taking because 
they have been pushed beyond 
the limits by a Government 
which has failed lo negotiate 
anything for them," he said. 

About 20 tractors and cat- 
tle trailers turned round two 
miles from Dover’s eastern 
docks after police warned 
them they too would he ar- 
rested if they weal any further. 

Only one tractor and cat- 


tle tony made it to the pen en- 
trance. where they were 
blocked in try a police van. 

Hugh Richards. 40. from 
Biddenden. Kent, condemned 
the police's “heavy handed tac- 
tics" but admitted the bid to 
halt traffic had failed. “We’ve 
told our drivers to go home 
and we won’t uy this again.” 

In Stranraer, Scotland's 
main Irish ferry port, nearly 
200 farmers gathered and 
hundreds more were exped- 
ed overnight. 


Jim Walker, a Dum- 
friesshire farmer, said up to 
5.000 farmers and sympathis- 
ers had offered to come, but 
organisers did not want such 
a large crowd. 

Peter Rogers, representing 
farmers in North Wales, said 
round-ihe-docfc demonstra- 
tions at the port of Holyhead 
on Anglesey would continue. 
There was also picketing at the 
Lancashire port of Heysham 
al the weekend. 

Kate Watson-Smyth 


NEW FROM PENTAX: OUR SMALLEST 
EVER ZOOM COMPACT. 

It may be small, small enough 
to slip into your top pocket, 
but it's certainly not short 
on features. The new efina 
comes with Advanced Photo 
System technology, built-in 
electronic flash, a 24-4Smm zoom lens and quality 
Pentax optics. In fact it’s the smartest little camera 
you can get your paws on. For information call Pentax UK Ltd 
on 01753 792 792 or e-mail on infoC{Sphoto. pentax. co.uk. 




THE TROUSER 
PRESSER'S GIFT 



Who presses his trousers? 

You? Him? No-one? Or does he 
take them to bearers, just for 
a press? There really is a more 
anfised answer. It's catted die 
Corby Trouser Press and it makes 
an aspired gilt. 

Only Corby boost a wide ehoka of 
models, o free 5 ywr guonnlee 
and a unique system to ensore 
period results every lime. 

Prices stud Iran jusl £80. 
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Win a 



hamper 


- experience the taste from The Highlands 


To enter this competition, simply 
dial the number bclcw, answer the 
following question on line and leave 
your name and full address: 

Q; What year did Baxters start 
making Ibdr selection of foods? 

Call 0930 563693 


Do not miss this opportunity to win 
one of the famous Baxters hampers. 

The range covers a variety of soup, 
jams & conserves, marmalade, beet- 
root. chutney, meal aecompam- 
menLs and sauces. 

Baxters of Spimide have been mak- 
ing fine (bods since ISoS. using only 
the finest ingredients and prepared 
with the same care and attention as 
used for nearly 130 years ensures 
the superb quality of all Batters 
products. 

We have ten of ‘The Cradles 
Hampers' to offer, containing 30 
items from Spicy Thai Chicken with 
Lemon Grass Soup, Shortbreads, 

Wine and Cokes. 

For farther information on Batters Hampers Freephone 0800 186800 

Calk cost 50a pa naue a! all i-mej. peiaid at tanflom otter inns close 
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Japan 
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76% 

OZ/NZ 

18p 

Vs 

49p 

63% 

Hong Kong 

27p 

Vs 

58p 

53% 

Nigeria 

72p 

Vs 

£1.05 
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Cali us today free on 0800 769 0600 
for details on fantastic savings to hundnds of other 
destinations and how to open your pro-paid account 


'Caring Labour’ 
ploy may mollify 

lone-parent rebels 


Downing Street began a 
publicity initiative to 
launch Its Social 
Exclusion Unit yesterday 

amid unrest from Labour 
backbenchers over cuts 
to lone-parent benefits. 
Fran Abrams and Ian Burrell 
examine the tactics 
Labour is using to deflect 
attention from the 
revolt. 

The Prime Minister’s aides say 
the timing is a coincidence. 
But privately they must be hop- 
ing MPs planning to vote 
against the Government over 
benefit cuts on Wednesday may 
be mollified by the high-profile 
launch of the unit. 

Tony Blair is not the only 
member of the Government to 
hold up the unit as an example 
of new Labour’s caring side. It 
was conceived in August, when 
Peter Mandelson, Minister 
without Portfolio, was running 
for election to the parry’s Na- 
tional Executive Committee. 
He was beaten by Ken Living- 
stone. But as Mr Blair attends 
the launch at a South London 
school today he will be confident 
of winning Wednesday's vote. 

But Lhe Prime Minister may 
have be feeling uncomfortable 
after MPs’ declarations that 
they intend defying the party 
leaders over lone parents. At- 
tempts by party whips to per- 
suade them to change their 


minds will doubtless be contin- 
uing. Last night Iain Duncan- 
Smith, the Conservatives' Shad- 
ow Social Security Secretary, 
said he believed today’s launch 
had been timed to distract at- 
tention from problems over 
the lone-parent issue. “They are 
trying to somehow shroud next 
Wednesday in a son of smoke- 
screen.” ' . J 

Yesterday some predicted 
that 25 of the 200 who have 
been said to feel uncomfortable 
about the cuts might go into the 
“no" lobby. Yet more plan to ab- 
stain, though they may be hard 
to distinguish from those gen- 
uinely .railed away on other 
business. The rebels have been 
told they could be deselected, 
removed from Commons com- 
mittees or refused time away 
from the house if they do not 
comply- One whip even sug- 
gested his own job was on the 

line if he was unsuccessful. 

None is prepared to talk 
publicly about the pressure, 
but Vie Independent has been 
given a number of details. Har- 
ty Barnes, Labour MP for Der- 
byshire North West, was 
threatened with losing his place 
on the Northern Ireland Select 
Committee. Whips told him to 
prolong a trip to the province 
until the vote was over. This 
weekend he said it was a “pri- 
vate matter.” 

Alan Simpson, the Notting- 
ham South MP, was also told to 
stay away. If he did not, a trip 
to help South African children 
would be in jeopardy. 


Robinson faces fresh calls to 
quit over offshore trusts 


Geoffrey Robinson, the Pay- 
master General, was facing calls 
for his resignation from Labour 
backbenchers last night after 
new revelations about his in- 
terests in offshore trusts. 

Downing Street is standing 
by the minister, though, and will 
today underline its support by 
giving him a high-profile role in 
its new Social Exclusion Unit. 

The calls for Mr Robinson’s 
resignation came after Sunday 
newspaper reports suggested 
that he had links to a series of 
offshore trusts set up in the tax 
haven of Bermuda. Last week 
he was forced to admit that be 
stood to benefit from the £12 
million Orion Trust, based in 
Guernsey. 

Yesterday’s reports said that 
six years ago he had trans- 
ferred a personal shareholding 
thought to be worth around 


£380,000 from" a £6.4 million 
Robinson family firm to the In- 
ternational Thist Company on 
Bermuda. There were also 
claims that the Orion Trust 
bought nearly £3 million of 
shares in TransTec, the engi- 
neering company Mr Robinson 
founded, after he joined the 
government in May 1997. 

In total according to The 
Observer, the Orion 'Rust had 
bought £12 million of TransTec 
shares since September 1996. 

Although there has been no 
suggestion of wrong-doing, Mr 
Robinson's financial affairs are 
becoming an increasing em- 
barrassment. Last week he 
launched the government's In- 
dividual Saving Accounts, which 
limit tax-free savings to £50,000, 
but was criticised for keeping his 
Own tax to a minimum. 

Leading article, page 12 


Tory defects to Lib-Dems 


The Liberal Democrats claimed 
a new defector from the Con- 
servatives yesterday, taking the 
□umber of senior members who 
have joined them in recent 
years to seven. 

Peter Price, an MEP from 
1979 until 1994, accused William 
Hague of raking a “Little Eng- 
lander” stance over the Euro- 
pean single currency. 

“When William Hague and 
the Shadow Cabinet decided to 


oppose British membership of 
the single currency for 10 years, 
however much it proves to be in 
British interests, they wrote the 
shortest political suicide note in 
history. That message signalled 
that the Conservative Party is 
now under the control of a 
group of ideologically-driven 
people - just as Labour was in 
the early 80s. The ideology is 
based on the Little Englander 
approach." 


DAILY POFM 

Ambiguous snow 

By Norman MacCaig 

Snowfalls make no insinuations. 

Silence in a white disguise 
Happens, without rhetoric 
Of slamming clouds and slipshod ru indrops. 

Posts arc mushroomed, roofs are frilled; 

Uglu bangs on the sparkling snow-crust: 

Thin wires balance mountain ranges- 
Branches break off at the misL 

Pretty ambiguity, where 

Great stags smother, armies founder 

In a mad pastrycook’s mad vision , 

Prvtty in the Christmas candles. 

And the word creeps through the snow 
Black as pa vanents green as emeus: 

And the snuggling bud is norm; 

And the thrush dies m his feathers. 

They come from his Selected U !?. nd died there ‘ m 
^ am] published by Chmn^^W fo 
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Staff find store chain’s line in flirtation at the check out a turn off 


A ration-wide stores 
graip'fc attempt to 
exploit; the twin 
obsssions of sex and 
shopping has affronted 
3 one of its employees. 

I Clement, Labour 
i editor, on one 
ompany’s promotion of 
citidation’ as a 
technique. 


A supermarket chain is en- 
couraging its check-out oper- 
ators to flirt with shoppers to 
increase sales. “Forget the 
sweet lure oF chocolate at the 
check-out - what male shoppers 
really really want is a little tit- 
illation," according to man- 
agement at the Somerfield 
group. 

At a lime of growing aware- 
ness of sexual harassment. Us- 
daw, the shopworkers’ uoion. 


is not amused. In a “survey" 
conducted by Somerfield, 
“amazingly" a third of all men 
agreed they would swap su- 
permarket chains if they oould ' 
chat up staff. “In a market 
worth over £63bn a year that 
oould mean millions of pounds 
of extra business per year." 
management says in a newslet- 
ter. 

According to the straw polk 
almost half of men would find 


their trip to the supermarket 
more enjoyable if they were 
served by “flirtatious check-out 
girls". The survey, conducted to 
two London stores over a two- 
day period, also found that 
women wanted to see more 
‘hanks’ at the check-out.” Al- 
most a third admitted to being 
partial to tasty male check-outs 
and 29 per cent stated that a 
quick flirt would be a welcome 
boost to their ego. 


' Shopworkers told their 
union that while some em- 
ployees had found it funny, oth- 
ers were annoyed. In a letter to 
the union's journal, Geoffrey 
Feara, of the company’s 
Chesterfield shop, wrote tijat 
such suggestions put staff in a 
potentially hazardous situa- 
tion: “Trying to get women to 
flirt with male shoppers is not 
only stupid, but also dangerous. 
It also degrades women and 


men check-out staff and makes 
them no more than a cheap 
sales gimmick. People should 
not be used in this way.” 

A letter from Romaine 
Moulton, of Tbsco’s store in 
Newport, south Wfcies, said 
staff at one store had been sub- 
jected to a “lOyear reign of ter- 
ror" after a customer had used 
name tags to find out their tele- 
phone numbers and addresses.” 
They were subjected to verbal 


abuse and frightening tele- 
phone calls. This is the reality 
of shop work in today’s retail 
environments. Perhaps Somer- 
ficid’s directors would like to 
sit on the check-outs and ‘flirt’ 
with the customers.'’ 

John Hartnett, deputy gen- 
eral secretary of the union, said 
he hoped the newsletter was a 
management “aberration". He 
argued that flirtatious behav- 
iour could put employees in 


“awkward situations”. 

A spokesman for the com- 
pany said presentation of the 
survey was meant to be “light- 
hearted" and that the mes- 
sage was that people wanted a 
friendly and efficient service 
from staff. “Overwhelmingly 
customers responded that they 
were drawn to stores where the 
check-out staff were chatty and 
approachable. In no way does 
this condone any from of sex- 


upermarkets 
i re pare to 
barge more 
it prime time 


A fines have done it, 
tc ephone companies 
h; re done It and now 
si termarkets are 
Ic (king into doing it too. 
Cl re Gamer says dual 
pi cing, whereby the 
si ne goods or services 
ct it more or less 
d< rending on when they 
ar bought, could be the 
iai >st weapon wheeled 
ol in the trolley wars. 

Relil analysis are researching 
wav in which supermarkets 
andnigh street stores might im- 
pleient dual-pricing policies 
whi i would result in rusb- 
hou shoppers being charged 
mm than day-lime shoppers - 
or kdecd those who shop 
thrdgh the night. 

S ch a policy is the latest ini- 
tial with which fierce rivals 
can ipture the market share. 
The idespread use of loyalty 
cardineans that the technolo- 
gy is ilrcady availahlerand an- 


alysis say iL is the obvious next 
step to take in the fiercely com- 
petitive market. Where once 
consumers were simply “re- 
warded" for how much they 
bought of what, soon their 
score in points could depend on 
when they shopped. 

By charging more at week- 
ends and in the evenings, for ex- 
ample. retailers might hope to 
encourage “time-rich, cash- 
poor" customers such as pen- 
sioners and single mothers to do 
their shopping in quiet weekday 
periods. This would leave stores 
less congested at peak times, 
making way for “cash-rich, 
time-poor" shoppers, who 
would be charged more, but 
benefit from shorter queues 
and better service. 

Early signs of dual pricing are 
already being seen at a number 
of big chains. Boots the chemists 
has written to 2 million of its 5 
million loyalty cardholders of- 
fering them double points if they 
shop between 6pm and 9pm in 
the run-up to Christmas. 

Mercer Management Con- 
sulting, one of Britain's biggest 




Trolley wars: Many shoppers could soon find themselves paying more or less for goods and services in retail chains depending on when they shop 


retail consultancies, is said to be 
looking at “fair and transparent" 
differential pricing strategies 
on behalf of several clients, 
who wish to remain anony- 
mous. “It is certainly one of 
those things that a lot of com- 
panies are very interested in at 


the moment," said Matthew 
Isotta, one of the company's 
vice-presidents. 

Robert Oark, executive di- 
rector of Corporate Intelli- 
gence on Retailing, another 
London-based consultancy, 
said: “Having introduced loyalty 


cards and generally getting to 
know more about their indi- 
vidual customers, they have the 
technology available to identi- 
fy when people shop and why 
they don't shop and when they 
need to be persuaded to shop." 

Safeway already offers dis- 


counts to mothers with babies 
under 12 months, who tend to 
shop weekday mornings when 
stores are less crowded. How- 
ever. a spokesman “categorically 
denied" that the scheme her- 
alded dual pricing in the future. 
“That’s a loyalty issue. It’s noth- 


ing to do with timing." be said. 

But according to Mr Clark 
now that most stores have loy- 
ally cards it is back to being “a 
level playing field". Inevitably, 
retailers will respond by trying 
“all sorts of increasingly so- 
phisticated electronic tricks”. 


Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 


Not surprisingly, consumers 
jump at the chance to save mon- 
ey simply by shopping at a cer- 
tain time. The experiment has 
been carried out by B&Q's “Di- 
amond Club", which offers a 10 
per cent discount to pensioners 
who shop on a Wednesday. 


□ana-image bears create mayhem as 
America goes wild for latest vogue toy 


A Chicago toy company has 
foujdjtbc perfect formula for 
sealing all of America round 
theiend in time for Christmas. 
It i to take its most popular 
rane - Beanie Babies - and 
briq out a special edition mod- 
el iihonour of Diana. Princess 
of Vrtes. The inevitable result’.' 
Shoping mayhem. 

Tonsure maximum impact 
- ad maximum nervoiivbrcak- 
dow risk -the company. Ty Inc 
is mking the special edition a 
veiylimited one. 

lifacL when the Di Bears hit 
the roots this morning, millions 
will*: disappointed. That is he- 
caui only 1 2 will he supplied 
to cch store that orders them. 

Lanic Babies, for the few 
wh< may still not know, are 
strut squishy fabric toys, about 
7imigh and stuffed with small 
pcL'ts. 

"hey have emerged in Unit- 
ed tales at least as one of two 
or hree must-have items on 
evcv parent's Christmas list. 
Beoio Baby mania is striking 
Brain too. 

"he unh serious competition 
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for Beanie Babies in the US is 
so far coming from Sing and 
Snore Ernie (dressed in his 
stripy pyjamas, he yawns and 
says “I'm so sleepy") and from 
Real Talkin’ Bubba. 

This is a bear that talks and 
passes comment in a southern 
drawl. Best of all. if you hang 
him upside down by his feet, he 
will say it ail backwards. 

The hysteria prize last year 
went to the Tickle Me Elmo ley. 
It was about this time in 
December, that supplies of 
Elmo dried up altogether, send- 
ing black-market prices though 


the roof. The crisis led some to 
accuse toy companies of delib- 
erately starving shops of certain 
toys to stir public frenzy. 

Beanie Baby panics occur 
regularly, because Ty Inc de- 
liberately issues models and. just 
when their popularity is peak- 
ing. retire them again. 

Such was the fate of Peanut 
the Elephant recently. Old 
Peanuts have been trading over 
the Internet for more than 
$2,200 (£1.350). (Recommend- 
ed price: S4.99). . 

The Princess Di Baby will be 
a small bear fitted with a white 


embroidered rose and a purple 
satin ribbon. The problem for 
shops today will be handling de- 
mand and preventing violence. 
“I bet some stores are prepar- 
ing for a riot," remarked Lola 
Cardenas, owner of a Chicago 
card shop. 

Scores of shop owners have 
logged on to web sites dedicat- 
ed to the toys with suggestions 
on coping with the stampede. , 
Many are getting ready for 
Diana lotteries, or silent auc- 
tions and plan to give the pro- 1 
ceeds to local charities. 

For some it seems to be get- 1 
ting to be too much. “Aaually 
l prayed about this." one re- 
tailer. who is planning a silent 
auction, confessed “I truly 
love people and making their 
dreams come true. It is in giv- 
ing that we receive and through 
sales of beanies I have met some 
great people." 

Ty, by the way, will be giving 
its proceeds from the bcare to 
the Diana. Princess of Wales 
Memorial Fund. 

— David Usbome 
New York 


NCT resolves row over Sainsbury deal 


Th National Childbirth Trust, 
with has been involved in a 
lot-running dispute between 
matters over sponsorship by 
Saisburv's. has now changed its 
mid and decided it cannot, af- 
teriti, accept the deal. 

ive of the trustees who 



originally voted to accept spon- 
sorship have resigned but a 
spokeswoman for the charity 
said their decision was not con- 
nected to the about-turn fol- 
lowing the row about 
Sainsbury s own breast-milk 
substitute and they they had 
wanted to leave following “a dif- 
ficult year". 

She insisted there was no dis- 
pute between NCT and the 
trustees, who include Ruth 
Stone, the chair. Jane Lan- 
gridge. the treasurer, and Janet 
Neale. Ihe secretary, and said 
they were still active in their 
support for the NCT. 

The charity sent out a ques- 
tionnaire about sponsorship to 
its memhers after trustees vot- 
ed to accept sponsorship from 
Sai nsbury’s. which sells its own 
habv-milk substitute. 


Although Sainsbury's docs 
not manufacture the formula, il 
sells it under its own label 
which many members felt could 
he seen as endorsing the store's 
own-brand formula and thus 
compromise the position of a 
charity which strongly promotes 
breastfeeding. 

The results of the survey 
showed the NCT was split down 
the middle with 43 per cent of 
the volunteer workers in favour 
of sponsorship and 46 per cent 
against. 

But among those who had 
bud training about breastfeed- 
ing the figure was 79 per cent 
against. 

It is believed the trustees 
felt forced to resign in the face 
of such overwhelming opposi- 
tion. 

Earlier this year. 4U breast- 


feeding counsellors resigned 
over the issue and some went on 
to form a rival organisation, the 
Breastfeeding Network. It is un- 
likely they will return. 

Caroline King, a member of 
the trusl who was against the 
sponsorship deal, said she was 
pleased at the change of heart 
but saddened at the cost to the 
NCT 

*‘We hare lost a great deal of 
talent and experience and we 
are not going to get it back," 
she said. 

"This began because there 
was a need for more and more 
money which got out of control 
and it felt as if we did not care 
how we got this money as long 
as we did get iL 

“It has split the NCT in half 
and 1 do not know if it will re- 



Move into another dimension- 
create your own CDs. 


Lots ol business tools will enhance your 
performance. The HP SureStore CD-Writer 
Plus doesn’t just do that - it lifts you into 
another dimension. 

Because now you can collect together 
the elements of multi-media including sound, 
graphics, video and data, and create a 
vivid, sophisticated CO that will impress 
clients and colleagues alike. File transfer Is 
simplicity itself, using drag and drop, whilst 
CDs are the ideal way to communicate 
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AwaSable Irani your local 

Byte. PC World, 
Staples, Tempo 
or John Lewis 
Partnership 




with anyone who has a standard CD-ROM. 
The HP SureStore CD-Writer Plus is a new 
generation of re- writable drive. It means you 
can delete or replace files on CD just 
Like a floppy - in fact it's the equivalent of 
up to 450 floppies!* HP offers the complete 
solution with drive, software as well as a blank 
HP re-writable CD in the box. 

Go for HP SureStore CD-Writer Hus and 
take a leap ahead. Into another dimension. 
For your nearest stockist call 0990 474747. 
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Developers destroy the city of good intentions 


Kyoto is said to be 
Japan’s most beautiful 
city. But Richard Uoyd Parry 
says the dty now hosting 
a great world 
environmental summit is 
being destroyed 
by the developers 


Kyoto, they say, is the most 
beautiful city in Japan, but you 
would never think so to look at 
it Arriving here by train, as 
thousands of people have for 
this month's summiL is one of 
the world’s great travel disap- 
pointments. In front of the sta- 
tion is a choked tarmac plaza of 
buses and taxis, overshadowed 
by a hideous tower painted in 
red and white. 

After a day or two, the city's 
beauties - its temples and old 
wooden neighbourhoods - 
emerge shyly out of the gener- 
al clutter. But for much of the 
time Kyoto is just a wealthy, 
ugly, chaotically ill-planned city 
To many Kyoto people, the sit- 
uation is getting worse. 

In the past five years, and in 
the face of strong local oppo- 
sition, the city administration 
has aggressively pushed 
through a series of controver- 
sial projects which are chang- 
ing the look of Kyoto for ever. 

The dimate summit negoti- 
ations on global warming have 
put the situation in ironic focus: 
a UN environment conference, 
held in a dty whose historical 
appearance is being swept away 
by a wave of construction. 

“Kyoto's traditional envi- 
ronment is being destroyed so 
quickly," says Shincho Tanaka, 
chief priest of the ancient 
Shimyo-io temple. 

“The strange look of these 
buildings, the height of the 
houses, the pinball parlours 
and supermarkets. Kyoto is 
1,200 years old, but the idea of 
historical continuity is com- 
pletely lost on the government." 

Three projects have gal- 
vanised opposition, although 
so for the government has re- 
fused to give an inch to its op- 
ponents. In 1994 the old Kyoto 
Hotel was replaced with a glass- 
and -concrete structure twice 
the original height, ruining the 
city’s low-rise skyline. Then 
there was the new railway sta- 
tion, a 60-metre- tali. 200- metre- 
wide oblong which opened this 
year in defiance of more 
protests. Now attention is on a 


third straggle - the battle of the 
President's Bridge. 

The story began a year ago 
at a banquet in Tokyo attend- 
ed by Kyoto's mayor, Yorikane 
Matsumoto, and his former 
Parisian counterpart, the 
French president, Jacques 
Chirac. 1998 marks the 40th an- 
niversary of the Paris-Kyoto 
sister-city relationship and, to 
mark it, Mr Chirac had a bold 
suggestion: a replica of the 
Bant des Arts would be built 
over Kyoto’s equivalent of the 
Seine, the Kamo river. 

Mr Matsumoto enthusiasti- 
cally announced it on his return. 
The response of fellow citizens 
was less warm. “Our first re- 
action was shock - people 
thought he must be kidding," 
says Marc Keane, a landscape 
gardener and chairman of the 
International Society to Save 
Kyoto. “But apart from the 
dumbness of the idea, there’s 
the complete failure of the city 
to consult with anyone. Even in 
Paris, there was eight years of 
debate before the original Pont 
des Arts was buQt Our mayor 
made up his mind and an- 
nounced it in three days." 

Mr Tanaka said: “These bu- 
reaucrats don't appreciate the 
difference between French cul- 
ture and Japanese culture. The 
river is alive ... and we have to 
respect it... I don't really want 
any new bridge, but if there is a 
new one. it should be a small, 
pretty wooden bridge, not some- 
thing like this." 

You don’t have to be a Bud- 
dhist priest or landscape de- 
signer to question the wisdom 
of the project, and the appro- 
priateness of a French bridge to 
a traditional Japanese city. 

The former is an undeniably 
elegant structure of curving 
iron arches: the latter are char- 
acterised by wood, bamboo and 
natural materials in delicate 
and subdued structures. To 
some, the battle has been lost 
and one more construction pro- 
ject can do no more to barm an 
already ruined city. All over 
Japan, there are links between 
city officials and the construc- 
tion industry - Kyoto’s own con- 
struction chief was recently 
arrested for allegedly accepting 
bribes in connection with a 
subway line. .And beyond the 
official arrogance, the bridges 
opponents see a deeper and 
longer-term problem - Kyoto’s 
inferiority complex about its 
own culture and its relationship 
with the rest of the world. 



Bright future: Kyoto children with a globe which expresses hopes for a clean, beautiful planet 


How cl innate; 
takes its toll 
on Japan 


rhe worst fears of 

snvironmentalists are being 

ealised in the very dty wher* thj 
JN is meeting to discuss global 
vanning. Richard Uoyd Parry * 
Cyoto reports on the toll which ^ 
Jimate change is taking on Japanj 
nost traditional symbols. 


Everv autumn, as the maple leaves turn re< 
the hills around Kyoto catch fire in a blaz 
of colours which draws tourists from all ow 
Japan. Travel agencies run maple-let 
tours and maple-leaf weekend breaks. 

The Buddhist temples are crammed wi 
amateur cameramen photographing tl 
most elegant specimens- The leaves are ct 
e bra ted as much for their transience as the 
beauty - by the end of November, the tre > 
are bare, the paths are swept and the leav ; 
float up in the smoke of countless bonfire . 

But not this year. As the UN's conft - 
ence on global warming rolls towards its i - 
certain conclusion, Kyoto is obligi g 
environmentalists by experiencing u - 
precedentedly warm weather. Since de - 
gates arrived a week ago, there has be i 
one brief snowfall: for the rest of the titp 
conditions have been almost spring-ilk , 
with sunshine, clear skies and temperatur s 

as high as 21 C The autumn colours are si 1 
blazing, and the hills around the city ha ; 
wide patches of green. 

Between 1986 and 1996, according to si - 
tistks gathered by Friends of the Earth, ti s 
average December temperature of Kyc ) 
was 5.3C to 8.4C, with an average ma - 
mum of 12.9C. This year they have go : 
as high as 21C: activists have little doi t 
about the cause. “It's another side of git ►- 
al warming," says Tony Juniper, of Friet Is 
of the Earth. “When Al Gore arrives v 
morrow in his air-conditioned iimousi s, 
and drives up to his air-conditioned he el 
for his carefully controlled meeting, I b te 
he’ll consider the uncontrolled things ' at 
are happening in the outside world." 

Whether Kyoto’s winter warmth is e- 
ally a result of global warming or just a n- 
dom weather variation is difficult to pr re. 
But the autumn colours are not the fly 
Japanese symbol to suffer from rising 
pe natures. This year the mantle of snoj on 
the volcanic cone of Mt Fuji is thinner nan 
ever and a creeper known as pioneer ] ant 
is crawling higher up the mountain, i ar- 
eas which used to be skiing grounds. *T ant- 
ed caring for this mountain around 1 17," 
said Tfei Takagi. a former forestry office vho 
lives near it. “At that time, come Oc ber 
and November, the mountain would b< xw- 
ered with about two metres of snow. 

Recently, it has been sparse even a the 
3.776m summit, where the average Jem- 
perature has risen to -8JC, compare ijwitfa 
-10.7C in the 1940s. 


Is the Government’s target for greenhouse gas just so much hot air? 


The Government says 
Britain will cut its 
carbon dioxide pollution 
by 20 per cent by 2010. ' 
In the first of a two-part 
series, Nicholas Scfioon 
asks if ministers are 
serious about this target 
- and, if so, how can it 
be reached? 


It was there in black and white 
in the party’s manifesto, and has 
been repeated since the elec- 
tion by Tony Blair. Britain will 
cut its annual emissions of the 
main greenhouse gas to SO per 
cent of its 1990 level over the 
next dozen years. 

It remains to be seen if this 
target survives very long after 
the rest of the developed world 
signs up in Kyoto to far more 
modest cuts on Wednesday. But 
the fact Is that Britain could do 


it, and lead the world in tack- 
ling climate change. 

It would change the life of 
every family and the workings 
of most businesses over the next 
IOyears. Wind turbines would 
become as common as high- 
tension pylons. 

Wc would have a cleaner 
country, since other kinds of 
pollution would reduce sharply, 
and a more efficient one. Our 
cities might be a little more 
densely packed, and our econ- 


omy would continue to grow. 
In fact, it might make Britain 
rather more like Japan. 

UK emissions have fallen by 
5 per cent since 1990. due 
mainly to changes in the way we 
generate electricity. The pro- 
portion which comes from 
burning coal has fallen drasti- 
cally. The share of burning 
natural gas, a fuel which pro- 
duces less than half the carbon 
dioxide that coal does for each 
unit of electricity, has risen. So 


has that from nuclear power 
which produces virtually no 
carbon dioxide. But no new nu- 
clear power stations are 
planned and its share will soon 
start falling. Emissions amid be 
cut further if gas assumes a big- 
ger share of electricity gener- 
ation, but last week Mr Blair 
stepped on the brake to try to 
help the coal industry. 

The trend is for emissions to 
rise with economic growth. As 
Britons get wealthier they want 


to fly more, drive more, buy 
more power-hungry gadgets. 
Without new policies. UK 
emissions will be 2 per cent 
higher in 2010 than in 1990, says 
the Energy Technology Support 
Unit (ETSU). the Govern- 
ment's leading energy advisers. 

Falling gas and electricity 
hills are encouraging people to 
consume more energy. Only 
petrol and diesel prices arc 
bucking the trend because the 
Government is committed to 


raising road fuel duties above 
the rate of inflation. 

“The next steps are alto- 
gether more difficult." said 
Dr Jim Skea. director of the 
Economic and Social Research 
Council's global environmental 
change programme. “We need 
a transport, energy, fiscal and 
technology policy that reflects 
climate concerns." 

Most experts agree that to 
hit the target there would have 
to be higher household and in- 


dustrial energy taxes - sonz- 
thing the Government is loabe 
to contemplate. Some of tie 
money those taxes raise wll 
have to be redirected ico 
energy-saving incentives. S in- 
ply taxing fuel more “has lille 
chance of success", says )r 
David Carless, of ETSU, “ad 
every chance of creating lar»e 
areas of resentment". 

• Tomorrow: Wh at the target viff 
mean for our homes, transpet, 
power generation and towns. 
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World Cup 
proves draw 
for Colombia 
kidnappers 


Guerrilla warfare 
J is forcing tens of 
. . . thousands of Colombians 

..." from their homes — 

~ . T ^d the president's press 
spokesman has been 
j kidnapped. Our Latin 
America correspondent 
; ' Ph’d Davison reports on 
. drug-fuelled violence in 
the land of England’s 
;• World Cup opponents. 

( William Parra, press secretary 

- . and spokesman for Ernesto 
. - ^ Samper, the Colombian Presi- 
dent, has become the country’s 
latest kidnap victim. 

. ’ % Mr Parra was abducted, ap- 
J TJarentiy by gunmen in the pay 
of dreg traffickers, as he left the 
presidential palace last Thurs- 
day to watch the World Cup 

■ draw on television in which 
Colombia was drawn in the 

. : same group as England. One of 
the country's leading reporters, 
Lis Eduardo Maldonado of the 
: RCN radio network, who was 
with Mr Parra, was also taken. 

A group calling itself the Et- 

- tradi tables, previously known to 
represent the Medellin cocaine 
cartel, said it was holding the 

■ men. apparently to put pressure 
on President Samper’s govem- 

■■ ment not to extradite drug lords 

- , to the United States. The Pres- 
ident issued a weekend state- 
ment demanding the immediate 

• release of the two men. 

The kidnappings were the 
latest blow to the beleaguered 
■ ’ president, who has been accused 
of using cocaine cartel cash in 
his 1994 election campaign, and 
. whose country is largely run by 


influential and heavily armed 
drug cartels, two Marxist guer- 
rilla groups and a batch of right- 
wing paramilitary organisations. 

The Exiraditables was the 
name used by Medellin cartel 
boss Pablo Escobar and his 
lieutenants in the late-Eighties 
and early-Nineties to claim res- 
ponsibility for a campaign of vi- 
olence. Thousands of people, 
including politicians, police- 
men and journalists, were killed 
in an attempt to discourage 
Colombian leaders from heed- 
ing US calls for extradition. The 
campaign worked, until last 
week, when Colombia agreed to 
reinstate extradition to the US. 

But as Christmas approach- 
es, Mr Samper’s most pressing 
concern is food and housing for 
the latest refugees forced from 
their homes by a war fought by 
Marxist guerrillas and right- 
wing paramilitary groups. After 
three decades of kidnappings 
and extortion by guerrillas, the 
paramilitaries sprang up to 
wreak revenge and protect 
landowners. 

The two sides rarely clash di- 
rectly. But in recent weeks, the 
paramilitaries have carried out 
a string of rural massacres, pick- 
ing out relatives of guerrillas or 
peasants they suspect of aiding 
the Marxists. In the past two 
weeks gunmen, widely believed 
to receive support from the 
Colombian army, have killed 60 
people, shooting them in the 
bead in front of their families. 

The government has offered 
a reward of £500,000 for the 
capture of Carlos Castano, the 
best-known paramilitary leader, 
of whom President Samper said 
recently “we will pursue all the 
way to Hell if necessary”. 



Claws out: Chelsea Clinton holds the First Cat, Socks, while President Bill Clinton fields questions from viewers during a live 
television show from the White House hosted by the ABC anchorman, Peter Jennings (right) 

Move over Socks: the Clintons acquire a First Dog 


It’s been a bad winter for 
First Cals. No sooner has 
Humphrey been booted out 
of Number 10, than it is 
revealed that his .American 
opposite number. Socks, will 
have to share the White 
House with a DOG. 

Washington is abuzz with 
the news that the Clintons 
have decided on the addition 
to their household of a 
three-month old puppy. 

Said animal, a choco- 
late-brown labrador-re- 
triever cross, was taken to 


visit his new owners for 
their approval last week, 
spent half an hour under- 
going the presidential-com- 
patibility test on the White 
House lawn, and was then 
immediately whisked away 
for training. 

The First Dog obedience 
course, according to the 
While House, will noi - at 
least in the first instance - 
be about retrieving President 
Clinton's golf bails, but 
rather more basic: “like not 
on the Oval Office rug’. 


said a White House 
spokesman. 

The arrival of the dog - 
as yet unnamed - will allow 
President Clinton to claim 
his place in a long line of 
White House dog-owners. 

His four predecessors all 
had dogs - George Bush's 
late lamented spaniel, Mil- 
lie, was the most recent 
First Dog. A First Cat was 
something of a departure. 

In gossip-ridden Wash- 
ington views differ about the 
reasons for the new arrival. 


Are the President and Mrs 
Clinton pining for their 
daughter. Chelsea - now in 
her first year at Stanford 
University in California - so 
much that they need anoth- 
er focus for their affections? 

Has Chelsea’s departure 
left Socks without a patron 
sufficiently powerful to pro- 
tect bis interests? 

Is the President feeling 
his age to the point where he 
is going up jogging for dog- 
walking? 

Or is he so fed up with his 


security detail that he is 
considering alternatives? 

The favoured explana- 
tion is that the rarefied 
world of Washington politics 
and Hillary's whistle-stop 
world tours may finally be 
getting to him. 

Much quoted over the 
weekend has been Presi- 
dent Harry Truman's quip: 
“If you need a friend in 
Washington, get a dog.” 
Weil, he just did. 

— Mary Dejevsky 
Washington 


Milosevic benefits from Serbian apathy at the polling booths 


Serbians voted to elect a president 
yesterday, for the second time in 
three months. But widespread 
apathy suggested little prospect of 
reaching the 50 per cent turnout 
^ needed to validate the results. 

' Andrew Gumbd in Belgrade reports 
on an impasse that can only 
benefit Slobodan Milosevic. 


Everybody knew this was going to be a lack- 
lustre campaign. But last Tuesday the 
whole country was made to realise what 
pathetic, puerile stuff its prospective future 
leaders were made of. Vojisfav Sesetj, the 
frontrunner in September's inconclusive 
poll and a notorious hardline nationalist, 
held a live television debate with one of his 
biggest rivals, the erstwhile anti-Milosevic 
campaigner Vuk Draskovic. 

At first Mr SeseJj, who has a track record 


of making verbal and physical threats on 
the small screen, surprised everyone by play- 
ing the mature politician, doing bis best to 
sound sweetly reasonable about the de- 
pressed economy, the backlog of unpaid 
pensions and state salaries, and the thorny 
political question of autonomy for the 
Albanian-majority province of Kosovo. 

But then Mr Draskovic accused Mr 
Seselj of being a had Serb with a suspiciously 
high proportion of Croatian blood. Mr 


Seselj looked flustered at first, then threw 
the same accusation back in Mr Draskovic's 
face. Since the two men have close family 
ties, the insults soon became downright per- 
sonal. What was supposed to be a debate 
about the country's future turned into a 
racist slanging match. 

The truth is. both men are a severe em- 
barrassment - Mr Seselj because of his ra- 
bid political opinions and his tendency to 
have his opponents beaten up, Mr 


Third bushfire 
fighter dies 

A volunteer fire-fighter died in an Aus- 
tralian hospital yesterday, after he col- 
lapsed while extinguishing small fires left 
after a bushfire to the south of Sydney. 

Phil Koperberg, New South Wales 
Rural Fire Services Commissioner, said 
yesterday that Peter Edward Estcoun, 20. 
died 14 hours after being airlifted to hos- 
pital. Estcoun was the third volunteer bush- 
fire fighter to lose his life since a series of 
fires ravaged the NSW region a week ago. 

— Reuters, Sydney 

Israeli union strike 

Israel's Histadrut trade union federation 
was expected to sign an agreement with the 
Treasury last night which would end Israel's 
mast devastating strike for years. 

Uncollected garbage has heaped up iu 
the streets and queues formed at hank cash- 
point and petrol stations as the general 
strike, involving some 700,000 workers, 
slowly closed down the country. Earlier. 
Amir Peretz. the union leader, said “dra- 
matic progress" bad been made after the 
president of the labour court put forward 
a compromise. The Histadrut wants the 
Treasury to honour a pension deal signed 
with the previous Labour government. 

— Patrick Cockbum. Jerusalem 

Murdoch’s dodge 

Even though be is an American citizen, the 
media tycoon Rupert Murdoch pays much 
less tax than other US magnates in the same 
field by exploiting opportunities available 
to a global corporation, which include the 
use of tax havens. Figures for the past fis- 
cal year, published by the Washington /tost, 
show that his company. News Corp. reported 
paying $103m (£65m) on operating income 
of $1 J2brt, that is, 7.8 per cent, compared 
with 28 per cent paid by the Wilt Disney 
Co. and 17 per cent by Time Warner Inc. 

— Mary Dejevsky, Washington 

Truffle wars 

Two truffle-bunting dogs were killed by poi- 
son in central Italy at the weekend, bring- 
ing the total of dogs killed by stiychnine 
since the season began in October to more 
than 30. The price of the edible fungus has 
recently soared to around 15m lire (£900) 
per kflo, and police believe someone is seek- 
ing to put the opposition out of action. 

— Reuters, Perugia 


Draskovic because his claim to represent 
the democratic opposition that spent last 
winter marching against the Milosevic 
regime looks more tenuous every day. Most 
of the moderates in his party have walked 
out on him. The rest of the pro -democra- 
cy movement are boycotting the election. 

That leaves just one other leading con- 
tender, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister 
Milan Milutinovic, who is a Milosevic 
man through and through. But he is also 


endlessly bland, a poor campaigner and a 
man with a past as a scourge of anti- 
establishment intellectuals under Tito. 

The most likely scenario is another in- 
quorate election, and another round of vot- 
ing next spring. Without a president. Serbia 
cannot form a government. The power vac- 
uum leaves just one man with a real job. Mr 
Milosevic. Although his post as Yugoslav fed- 
eral president is largely honorary, no one 
is in a position to challenge his supremacy. 
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' If auld acquaintance be forgot, then thank heavens for the Cable & 
Wireless offer on UK long distance calls. Whether you call Aunt 
Loma on Christmas Day. Boxing Day. or New Year’s Day. it doesn’t 
matter how long * takes to catch up. it won’t cost more than 50p. 
On these three days (as well as every Saturday and Sunday up to 


the normal rate until it reaches 50p. After that, you can stay on the 
phone for as long as you like without paying a penny more. 

This seasonal offer is just one of the many ways we can save you 
money on your calls every day of the week. So* for a Merry Christmas 
and a very prosperous New Year, see how much you could save with 
Cable & Wireless. FresCal! 0500 500 366 quoting R1NDCL 


CABLE & WIRELESS 

What can we do for you? 




■ Decemb er 1997). every UK long distance call will be charged at Cable aw.reiess. 
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The very rich are different from you and 
me, as Hemingway pointed out, because 
they have more money. And because they 
have more money, they employ accoun- 
tants who will draw up trust deeds, advise 
on tax efficiency and put large amounts 
of it in Guernsey. Jersey or Bermuda. 

Tt should come as no surprise, then, that 
Geoffrey Robinson, the Treasury minis , 
ter, should benefit from a Guernsey trust 
fund. Or that, when the story of his fam- 
ily finances is followed through public 
records it should lead to Bermuda trusts 
apparently named after his nieces. Mr 
Robinson is a multi-millionaire, possibly 
worth more than £30m, a businessman be- 
fore - and especially since - he became 
an MR He was also left a lot of money 
by a Belgian former business associate of 
hk the ratisfyingiy named Mme Bourgeois, 
which was the origin of the Guernsey trust 

These are interesting arrangements, in 
the sense that the private lives of the very 
rich are bound to appear exotic to the rest 


of us, although they in no wav justify the 
extravagant attentions of yesterday's news- 
papers. There is nothing improper about 
the way his affairs are organised, and Mr 
Robinson appears to have followed 
scrupulously the rules for ministers in re- 
spect of his private finances. 

And yet ... There is something faintly 
alarming about the arrival in power of an 
aggressively pro-business Labour Party so 
blissfully unaware of the dangers of he- 
ing hoist by the petards which it used with 
such relish In opposition. 

Tony Blair's glee that the chairman of 
BP had agreed to serve in a Labour gov- 
ernment Jed him to overlook the minor 
detail of Lord Simon’s £2m shareholding. 
Lord Simon could not sell it, because he 
might be accused of profiting from inside 
knowledge about BP's prospects. So he 
kept iu but no bright-eyed civil servant 
pointed out that he was just as likely to 
be accused of profiting from inside knowl- 
edge by hanging on to it. Not only that. 


he now ji|m » risked com promising his min- 
isterial judgement. Nor did it help that a 
quarter of the shares were held for him 
h> UP in a Jersey trust, presumably in or- 
der to reduce either his or UP's tax bill. 

Tax avoidance is the tricky concept at 
the heart of the present issue. There is a 
clear moral distinction to be drawn be- 
tween avoidance and evasion, and most 
taxpayers try not to pay more lav than they 
haw to. For most, the mechanics are sim- 
ple. such as claiming lax relief on mort- 
gage payments tir pension eon tribui ions. 
But for the very rich it is worthwhile to 
use tax havens and trusts. It is not ideal 
that most of the economic activity in parts 
of the United Kingdom and its depen- 
dencies should simply consist of the re- 
duction of rich people's lax liability. 
There is a case lor saving these places 
should either be pan of the UK paying tax- 
es and represented in Parliament or they 
should be independent, but in practice it 
makes sense that they should remain half 


in and half out. within reach of British taw. 

Equullv, it would be oppressive to leg- 
islate against trusts. The discretionary trust 
is a dodge: the claim of avoidance rather 
than evasion contains an element of 

disingenuity. Legally- trustees have dis- 
cretion over to whom they hand out the 
monev; in practice, they give it to the per- 
son they first thought of. But you cannot 
tax intentions. Nor, in the case of Mr 
Robinson, can he do anything about the 
constitution of the trust fund set up for 
him bv Mrae Bourgeois. 

The Jim really started when Mr Robin- 
son announced changes to Tessas and Peps, 
the tax-avoidance devices of the middle 
classes. He was denounced as a hypocrite 
for capping tax-exempt savings at £50,000 
and seeking to spread the subsidy to poor- 
er people who could not afford to put mon- 
ey away for five years. But this is just the 
eyc-of-ihe-needlc fallacy: that rich people 
cannot favour redistribution, or that in- 
dividual rich ministers cannot sponsor 
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ite highest possible standard of conduct 
in public life will be observed. 

This is compounded by an emphasis on 
presentation and surface P crce P^° 1 ^' a 
G ordon Brown thinks that Ponces WWarn 

and Harry should pay£7m uihentance tax 
on Diana’s estate because it would look 
bad to try legally to avoid doing so, then 
logically he and his ministers should 
adopt a Gandhian moral posture and Mr 
Robinson should hand over all his world- 
ly wealth, either to the Treasury or to can- 
cer charities. Perhaps it is time for the 
Government to seize the slightly more re- 
alistic moral ground. 
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LETTERS 


Faith and blame 


Sir. Robert Fisk's “Religion in 
the Middle East: the funda- 
mental problem” (3 Dec 19971 
was very thought -provoking, 
and I must congratulate him for 
his courage in highlighting the 
threat from fundamentalists 
belonging to Judaism and 
Christianity. The media in the 
West goes out of its way to tar- 
nish the image of Islam by 
associating “terrorism” and 
'‘fundamentalism" to iu while 
ignoring the militant and ter- 
rorist activities associated with 
other religions. Robert Fisk 
has a more enlightened out- 
look. 

It is true that religious fa- 
natics have a lot to answer for, 
and their desire for dominating 
Others and enforcing their own 
ideals and beliefs on them has 
been the subject of many his- 
torians and religious commen- 
tators. While I cannot speak for 
Jews or Christians, as a Mus- 
lim, I find it ironical that Islam 
(which means peace and sub- 
mission) has become so politi- 
cised and in places like 
Afghanistan and Algeria, so 
barbaric. The fault for much of 
this of course lies at the hands 
of modern Muslims, but the 
West or Christendom has 
played no small pan in the 
growth of Muslim fundamen- 
tal ism. 

Would it be too difficult for 
the West even to pretend to be 
impartial in dealing with Israel 
and the Arabs? Even if one tries 
to understand the historical 
and cultural prejudices that 
lead to this blind support for Is- 
rael, why does the West go on 
supporting the fundamentalist 
state of Saudi Arabia? It is true 
that Saudi Arabia has lots of oil 
and so the West has nurtured 
it as one of its closest allies, but 
what about its support of the 
dreaded “fundamentalists", 
which the Western media keeps 
on going on about? 

Clearly the rise of Muslim 
fundamentalism has nothing 
to do with the holy city of 
Mecca or the Quran -*it has 
much more to do with the in- 
equalities and injustices of the 
modem world which values oil 
more than human and cultur- 
al relationships, and that is 
belt-bent on settling old his- 
torical scores. A powerful and 
manipulative West has failed to 
understand the consequences of 
decades of frustration among 
the powerless Muslim masses 
in the Middle EasL 
Dr MOHAMMED IQBAL 
Bradford, W few Yorkshire 



Rich world's pollution 

Sir. Sue Biriey (letter, 2 De- 
cember) draws attention to the 
relationship between popula- 
tion and total carbon dioxide 
emissions of developed coun- 
tries. From a global point of 
view, the country with the most 
alarmingly high population and 
growth rate is not any devel- 
oping country like China or In- 
dia, but the USA Americans 
are responsible for far more fos- 
sil fuel consumption per head 
than any other people, and 
their population is continuing 
to grow rapidly. 

Internationally, one of the 
most widely acceptable formu- 
lae for allocati ng C02 emission 
reductions between the na- 
tions of the world, is to allow 
each country a C02 quota per 
existing head of population. 
The poorest countries, having 
a low present use of fossil fu- 
els, would not have to cut back 
so much, and the poorest could 
even expand. The rich countries 
would be the ones that had to 
make cuts - the verv ones with 


the capacity and technology to 
do so. But this approach would 
also bring home to everyone the 
relationship between total 
numbers and wealth. The rich 
countries would discover that 
it is they, and not the Third 
World, that are the truly over- 
populated ones. 
CHRISTOPHER PAD LEY 
Market Rasen, Lincolnshire 


to part-empty houses at Hie 
Barbican, Labatt’s Apollo and 
The Shaftsbury. despite wide- 
spread publicity and savage 
cuts in ticket prices. 

JUDITH CRUIKSHANK 
London 


Lone parent’s plea 


Opera’s silence 

Sin So the first act of the Roy- 
al Opera House drama has 
ended. Lord Chadlington has 
resigned, the Board has fallen 
on Its collective sword and 
Mary Allen soldiers on, sup- 
ported. wc learn, by the senior 
management and artistic di- 
rection of the House. 

But surely the artistic di- 
rectors should be taking a close 
look at their own record. They 
must be responsible for at least 
some of the overspending and 
it was their artistic judgement 
which selected programmes 
and productions which played 


Sin I urge your readers to con- 
sider the following points and 
to lobby Parliament against 
the proposal to abolish lone 
parent benefits on 10 Decem- 
ber. 

1. Lone parents are are em- 
barked on years of unpaid and 
often isolating and demoralis- 
ing work in bringing up children 
on their own. This work is 
done also on behalf of the ab- 
sent parent One person carries 
the responsibility and struggle 
where once there were two. 

2. This marginalised group, in 
most cases, of women and chil- 
dren arc living already on the 
breadline according to the Gov- 
ernment’s own analysis. 11118 is 
supported by both statutory 


and voluntary organisations 
concerned with child poverty, 
and family health and welfare. 

3. Why arc working women dis- 
criminated against by the CSA? 
When will child care costs be 
included in the maintenance 
payments of the absent parent? 

4. There will be a strong disin- 
centive to work after April, as 
new claimant parents will be sig- 
nificantly worse off if they find 
themselves unemployed, their 
child care falls through, or they 
can’t do the juggling act of he- 
ing superwomaa/man at home 
and in the market place. 

5. Why are parents with under- 
school-age children being 
penalised with benefit xuts? 

6. Where is this plethora of af- 
fordable or free child care pro- 
vision? Why not wait and see 
if it materialises first? Current 
research on the success of the 
Welfare back to Work scheme 
have beenveiy disappointing. 

7. Instead or being so punitive 
why doesn't the Government 
congratulate lone parents for 
having the sense of responsi- 


bility for staying with their chil- 
dren in the first place, and the 
courage and stamina to carry on 
despite the abuse that is poured 
upoD them. 

SUSAN TWYMAN 
Lewes, East Sussex 


A bone to pick 

Sin Mark Evans (letter. 6 De- 
cember) asked how the Gov- 
ernment could continue to 
allow sales of cigarettes while 
preventing the sale of beef on 
the bone, when the risk of 
death from the former far ex- 
ceeds the risk from the latter. 

I for one would be perfect- 
ly happy to see beef on the bone 
for sale in shops if it carried a 
government health warning 
like cigarettes do. This seems 
far more sensible than an out- 
right ban every time the Gov- 
ernment uncovers some 
potential hazard, whether it be 
from beeC. chicken, eggs, apples, 
or genetically altered soya. 
RICHARD BARTLE 
West Bergholt, Essex 


Museum charges 

Sir: At the age of 14 I became 
fascinated by minerals. On a 
free day I would arrive at the 
gates of the British Museum 
(Natural History), as it was 
called in those days, before 
opening time, with a textbook 
and notebook and study till 
closiag lime, thus learning a 
great deal before going to uni- 
versity. 

Later, I took my students to the 
Mineral Gallery to leach them, 
using this world class collection. 
Seven of my students are or 
were members of staff of that 
department, one reaching the 
rank of Keeper. 

Mine is the story of one in- 
dividual, whose life has been 
very greatly enriched by free ac- 
cess to this wonderful mineral 
collection. We shall never know 
how many fail to reap similar 
benefits, due to (he introduc- 
tion of admission charges. 1 
make an earnest plea for free 
entry to the Natural History 
Museum and other museums 
for all people, from school 


Sin The proposed introduction 
of admission charges to our na- 
tional museums and galleries is 
a pernicious idea and must be 
vigorously resisted. 

It can't be denied that the 
imposition of admission fees 
will inevitably prevent the least 
well off in society benefiting 
from and enjoying our rich na- 
tional collections. As a Lon- 
doner growing up in Brixtoni 
with very limited resources. ' 
my only exposure to “high cul- 
ture” was from visits to the Tate 
Gallery, National Gallery and 
the British Museum. These vis- 
its greatly enriched my life and 
nurtured my passion for the vi- 
sual arts. However, had there 
been admission charges, that 
would not have been possible. 

The introduction bf admis- 
sion charges would, at a stroke, 
make art exclusive. For many 
people - and there are thou- 
sands of them - day-to-day life 
is a struggle. 

How on earth can a Labour 
government justify such a par- 
simonious attitude towards our 
great national collections, while 
at the same time defending, 
without hesitation, spending g. 
£400-plus million on the Mil- ® 
lennium Dome, a scheme with 
very limited life expectancy 
and which does not enjoy wide- 
spread popular support. 
KEVIN DRISCOLL 
London 


Fire without smoke 


Sir: After reading the article 
(Saturday, 6 December) on 
whether papers should be re- 
cycled or burnt I think recycling 
is the only option for The In- 
dependent. 

With y Scottish nanny in the 
household wc have both the 
Daily Record and The Indepen- fa 
dent each day. 

When starting an open coal 
fire with the Daily Record the 
fire always starts with ease. 
When using The Independent 
the lire takes considerable 
waxing to bum. 

What docs this say about the 
properties of The Independent 
compared toother papers? My 
wife thinks nothing bums like 
rubbish. 

ANDREW COLLINS 
i iuildford Surrey 


The Vindaloo Vic shows the art of arts sponsorship 



Today -a business story for our 
times! A brand-new yam enti- 
tled “The Person Yon Have 
Rang Knows You Are Call- 
ing”, Yes, it’s a rip-roaring 
tale of gritty Northern know- 
how, and cut-throat arts spon- 
sorship! 


MILES 

KINGTON 


Once upon a time there was a 
struggling drama group which 
believed that it could really go 
places if only it amid get some 
money. 

“Money!” said Mickey, the 
group manager. "Wc need 
money! With money wc could 
go places! 

-And even if we didn’t go 
places, we could at least get out 
of Yorkshire.” 

“We all joined this group to 
get away from the money jun- 


gle.” said Sheila, the director. 
“Now we’re even more worried 
about it than ever. Look at the 
Royal Opera House! They're 
millions of pounds in debt! 
Docs it worry them?” 

“They’ve got sponsorship.” 
said Doug morosely. Doug was 
the member of the group who 
said things morosely. There's 
always one. 

“In fact, things have got so 
bad at the Royal Opera House 
you almost expect things to be 
reversed, and the Opera 
House start endorsing banks. 
*Hi there - we’re the Royal 
Opera House, and we've got 
the biggest overdraft of all 
time, so naturally we’re glad 
that Barclays Bank is looking 
after it!’ “ 

The thought was so de- 


pressing that Doug felt mo- 
mentarily cheered. 

“We haven’t got a whisper 
of sponsorship,” said Mickey, 
“and we’re not likely to.” 

“Not true,” said Phoebe, 
the actress. “We got the Balti 
House to sponsor us. Remem- 
ber? In Arnold Wesker's The 
Kite hen? ~ 

It was true. The local Balti 
House had indeed sponsored 
them, but only to the extent of 
supplying the food. The take- 
aways had turned up ID min- 
utes before curtain up and ihe 
actors had tucked in vora- 
ciously on stage as they per- 
formed. It was their evening 
meal, after all. 

“Do you remember how in- 
volved Mr Balti got?” said 
Sheila. “He really loved being 


around the theatre. Given half 
a chance he would have acted 
in the play... ” 

“That's a great idea!” said 
Mickey. “You might be on to 
something here!” 

“Sony?" said Sheila. It’s ul- 
waj's depressing when you say 
something intelligent without 
realising that ynuhave. 

“Well when a theatre group 
approaches a firm for funding, 
it just sounds like begging. 
Give us your money and we'll 
pul your name in ihe pro- 
gramme ... It's noi much of an 
incentive, is it? 

“The theatre group never of- 
fers anything in return. 
Wouldn't it be nice to go to the 
big boss of the firm and offer 
him something nice in return 
for monev?” 


“What can we offer?” said 
Phoebe. 

“A part in the play." said 
Mickey. 

“A what?" said Doug mo- 
rosely but very loudly. 

“I would be willing to wa- 
ger.” said Mickey, “that one in 
10 businessmen has a secret 
urge to go on stage. Find the 
right one, and we have a deal. 
He gels a small pan and the 
chance to fulfil a secret dream 
- we get the money!” 

Mickey felt no confidence 
when he said Lhis. But he was 
wrong. After knocking on the 
doors of eight local firms he 
found Roger Dunslahlc, the 
managing director of a business 
which specialised in laying 
pipelines in difficult terrain 
and through difficult planning 


regulations. Roger Dunstable 
was known to he hot stuff when 
it came to laying pipelines. 
What none of his colleagues 
knew was that he had always 
warned to go on stage. “What 
ptay would you offer me a part 
in? said Roger, making sure 
the di n ir was closed and nobody 
could hear. “I would only want 
a very small part.” 

Well, said Mickey, ■’for our 
first production next year we’re 
going to kick off with a thriller, 
for which we need a corpse.” 

'A corpse?" said Roger. 
“You want someone just m |j c 
there? You want my firm to hand 
owr hundreds of pounds 
"Thousands of pounds." 
said Mickey. 

thousands ut 
Pounds, and in return I have 


lo lie dead <» n a stage ?- 
Oh, n« i,' said Mickey hasti- 
ly. “You gel tilings to say first! 
You have a lilllc scene with the 
leading lady . You say two verv 
funny things. Then you get shot 
H s a great cameo role! And if 
yt,u wanl - V'u cnuU change 
and come on in the second act 
as; ! i press photographer.” 

K'mxt thought. It was a lu- 
dwruus idea. On the other 
-hi ‘ ,L " would never get a 
t-'h.incc like this again. 

Done." he said. 


How will the managing direc- 
tor of a pipeline firm makeont 
,n b,s r,rsI attempt to be a 
torpse? Find out tomorrow in 
„ Cf,nc ludiiig episode of “The 

Person Yuu Have Rung Knows 

»ou Are Calling”! 
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children to scholars, to enrich'-" - 
the cultural heritage of this 
country. 

A F SEAGER 

Emeritus Reader in Mineralo- 
gy, University of London 
Egharru Surrey 
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Politics in proportion 
kills passion 



JOHN 

REDWOOD 

CUT AND 
THRUST FOR 

democracy 


Liberals sad Labour campaigned as 
two separate parties in the May elec- 
tion - no discussion of coalition or 
even a shared agenda. In some 
places the sparks flew. 

We were all misled. Since the 
election the two of them have cosied 
up, getting closer and closer, even 
though Tony Blair's majority is so big 
he has no conceivable need of Pad- 
dy's minions. 

What's the plot? Most govern- 
ments come to office with a big idea 
(even if it eventually becomes mere 
survival). Before the May election we 
were told Labour's was to make a dif- 
ference, to make things better. We 
now know the real big idea was in the 
doset during the election. It turns out 
to be nothing less than refashioning 
the British constitution to remove 
confrontational politics for ever. 

The Liberals have long held that 
the biggest defect of British politics 
is passion. They don't like argument. 
They’ sec heated exchanges across the 
floor, sharp questioning, the cut 
and thrust of party politicking across 
the chamber of the House of Com- 
mons as problems. They have long 
sought round tables to replace that 
square table dividing two sides, pre- 
ferring consensus to decision, com- 
promise to principle. 

Now wc have a government 
which thinks the same way. 

Labour has come out for PR but 
why does it want to change a sys- 
tem from which It has done so well? 
The Prime Minister has to let us into 
his thinking - especially since pro- 
portional representation was hard- 
ly a central feature of Labours 
general election pitch. Is it that he 
thinks the 20th century was disfig- 
ured by loo many Conservative ad- 
ministrations. some of which (like 
his government) were elected on a 
minority of the vote? His alliance 
with the Liberals is intended to find 
a way of counting votes that would 
prevent another Conservative ma- 
jority in all but the biggest of land- 
slide years. He is - we surmise - 
seeking the elixir of permanent 
power but fiddling with the system, 
rather than mastering the art of per- 
petual popularity. 

He brings in sight the death of 
many of the salient characteristics of 
our democracy. Parliament is all the 
better for being angry, funny, spon- 
taneous. personal, cutting, even un- 


and of the persuasiveness of policy. 

If you can convince Parliament, in 
the teeth of strong opposition, then 
you have a good chance of convinc- 
ing the nation. 

Our system thrives on uncer- 
tainties. At no point during the IS 
years of Conservative rule could we 
be sure we would win again. At no 
point - under present rules - can Mr 
Blair relax knowing be is guaranteed 
another term, whatever the current 
size of his majority. If you alter the 
voting system much of that uncer- 
tainty is removed. 

Parliament would be insipid if we 
had to uy to agree all the while. The 
aation would soon feel bored and 
cheated. Some say Prime Minister’s 
Questions are loo boisterous and 
noisy. Yet any constituent coming to 
Hirliament wants tickets for precisely 
that confrontation between the big 
men. not for some worthy debate. 
Television does not want to follow 
politicians chanting accord in words 
so loose and empty they permit con- 
sent by all. 

I read occasionally that Tony 
Blair is not keen on new voting sys- 
tems. Sources say that he shares pop- 
ular scepticism about PR. This is 
hard to believe. He is powerful; he 
heads the government. If he can sin- 
gle-handedly overturn a manifesto 
promise on tobacco sponsorship, it 
is bard to believe be would allow PR 
for Wales, Scotland and the Euro- 
pean Parliament if he was against it. 

We have to treat his enthusiasm 
for PR seriously. He has appointed 
Lord Jenkins, who is a staunch cam- 
paigner for the abolition of first-past- 
the-post elections. Lord Jenkins's 
“inquiry^* is neither independent 
□or academic. Had the Prime Min- 
ister been genuinely undecided, he 
would have appointed a High Court 
judge or someone of no known 
view or affiliation in order to cany 
out an impartial review. 

Labour delights in saying it em- 
bodies the new consensus as it push- 
es through devolution. PR. the 
introduction of the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights and so on. 

But I have no wish to join Mr 
Blairs new consensus, if indeed it is 
one. It is our job. the job of William 
Hague and his team, to expose Lib- 
Lab policies when we think them se- 
cretive and wrong or muddled. (For 
example, in showing how Mr Blair told 
the nation only half the story when be- 
fore the election he said he wanted a 
different relationship with Europe and 
devolved government in the regions.) 
The government of this country will 
be the belter for that disclosure. 

What he really meant - we can 
now see - was removing substantial 
responsibility from our government 
and accountability to our Parliament 
to "independent" quangos and se- 
cret meetings of the Council of 
Ministers. 

His new model dispenses with 
Parliament and its role of demand- 
ing from ministers that they account 
for their actions. PR is his magic in- 
gredient; the project is nothing less 
than to abolish opposition. Lib-Lab 
success would make a mighty dent 
in our democracy. 


Wanted: a Department 
for Banging Heads Together 



POLLY 
TOYNBEE 
NEW UNIT. 

OLD PROBLEMS 


Today Tony Blair launches his So- 
cial Exclusion Unit from a school 
in the heart of Lambeth. Expect an 
inspirational speech pledging him- 
self again to the cause of the poor. 
Again he will ask his government 
to be judged by its success in bring- 
ing them back into the mainstream. 

There's been a fair amount of 
cynicism about this enterprise. Is it 
just another talking shop, more pol- 
icy wonkeiy? Just another fizzing 
initiative, that fizzles out before 
loflg? Yet another layer of bu- 
reaucracy? Where, muttered one 
Labour MB does cutting the work 
incentives for very poor new single 
parents fit this grand scenario? 

However, this is the key Big 
Idea. It is the rock on which all the 
other Gne schemes and good in- 
tentions will stand or founder. 
Welfare to Work. New Deal all of 
it depends for long-term success on 
this unit - because this is the De- 
partment for Banging Heads To- 
gether. Many have tried it. many 
have failed. (Some may remember 
something called Jasp - the Joint 
Approach to Social Policy?) But 
that doesn't mean it isn't worth try- 
ing again and again. 

Headed by the Prime Minister, 
run from Downing Street under his 
authority, it brings together eight 
senior ministers. Its committee 
includes six senior civil servants and 
six experts from probation, social 
services, charities, church and po- 
lice. Their role is to co-ordinate 
across the nightmarish boundaries 
that divide departmental budgets 
at the top and often destroy the 
good that happens on the ground. 

The unit has no budget, delib- 
erately. They considered whether 
to bid for funds and decided 
against it. fearing all their energy 
would be spent on setting up pro- 
jects instead of making the nation's 
administration work - far more dif- 
ficult. far less fun, but far more im- 
portant. The problem is not a 
shortage of wonderful schemes 
• on the ground- There arc plenty of 
social entrepreneurs and local au- 
thority-run schemes that work very 
well. The unit’s task is to co-ordi- 
nate ail that, replicate the best, en- 
sure the money flows into what 
works and. most important of all, 
to make all these organisations 
work in long-term partnerships. 

This is dull administrative stuff, 
not headline-grabbing new 



wheezes. But consider what is 
happening on the ground right 
now. and you will have some idea 
of the problems they have to solve. 
Take just one problem which war- 
ring parts of the state are tackling 
in different ways - dysfunctional 
families with young children where 
everything goes wrong. 

Jack Straw at the Home Office 
has his own Parenting Initiative. 
The NHS funds projects for moth- 
ers and children, being legally re- 
sponsible for child protection and 
health visitors. The Education De- 
partment is struggling with impres- 
sible young children who arrive at 
school unfit to learn, and the ris- 
ing tide of school exclusions. Police, 
courts and probation try to deal 
with very young criminals, catching 
a very few at huge expense, doing 
nothing about prevention. The 
Environment Department over- 
sees local authorities and social ser- 
vices, responsible for rescuing 
families from the brink and for chil- 
dren in care. Meanwhile charities 
who run some of the best family 
projects dissipate their energy 
struggling to put together money 
from all these sources. 

All these agencies approach the 
same family from a very different 
point of view, using different bud- 
gets with different objectives. It will 
be the Social Exclusion Unit's 
task to make them all work to- 
gether - very difficult indeed Part- 
nership is the key word - making 
it happen is something else. 

What's actually happening? Dis- 
aster and chaos all over the place. 


Under the shadow of The Inde- 
pendent's offices in Canary Wharf, 
Tower Hamlets council, one of 
the basket-case local authorities, is 
slashing its budgets. Many others 
around the country are doing like- 
wise. In a very harsh year for local 
authorities, social services almost 
everywhere are squeezed to the 
bone. Looking just at family pro- 
jects, many are closing, others are 
being cut right back. Often the first 
to go are the best, run by charities. 

Newpin, in Bethnal Green, is 
just one example. Although it has 
recently had a glowing evaluation 
report, exceeding its targets by 20 
per cent this year, it is to close. 
Each year it takes in some 80 pro- 
foundly depressed mothers who are 
not coping with their children, 
gives them a befriendcr and offers 
intensive support. They teach 
mothers who have never been 
mothered themselves how to play 
and talk to their children, visiting 
them at home, bringing in the iso- 
lated and getting them on their 
feet. Most of the co-ordinators are 
mothers who have been through 
the programme and turn into be- 
frienders of others, passive victims 
becoming active supporters. 

However, suddenly, with no 
notice, the East London Health 
Authority, also in deep financial 
trouble, has withdrawn its £30.000 
funding. As a result. Tower Ham- 
lets council, looking for £6m cuts, 
is seizing the opportunity to with- 
draw i is half of the money. No one 
wants to make the cuts - but it’s 
not a statutory service so it's the 


first to go. Newpin in Sheffield and 
Newham are under threat for the 
same reasons. Other children's 
charities running family centres 
dealing with the same problems arc 
also closing. NCH Action for Chil- 
dren has lost its funding from 
Hammersmith and Fulham for its 
Askham Family Centre, and three 
others in Oxfordshire. I could list 
plenty more. Save the Children is 
now withdrawing its family centres, 
partly because local authorities 
were withdrawing money. Like all 
charities, it Isn’t willing to fund what 
local authorities themselves should 
do: its role is to offer added val- 
ue. Partnerships everywhere are 
breaking down. 

What can the Social Exclusion 
Unit do? Knock heads together. All 
these government departments 
have a strong interest in helping 
calamitous families at the earliest 
stage. If they don’t, these families 
wifi cost social services, schools, po- 
lice. pris ms and the NHS a vast for- 
tune in future years. How do you 
get money out of what isn't work- 
ing, into what does? The trouble 
is, the Treasury can't count the fu- 
ture money saved. That’s why it will 
take prime ministerial muscle to 
decree, say, that family centre* that 


arc proven to work will he funded 
jointly out of all those budgets, by 
hiijok or by crook. 

And family centres arc just one 
example. In every other field it's the 
same story. The unit is starting wi irk 
on school exclusions, street home- 
lessness and the worst council es- 
tates. But whatever it labels the 
problem, it's always inextricably 
linked with everything else. Pull one 
thread and it all unravels. 

The question is whether, lor the 
first time ever, they can knit it all 
together? Has the Prime Minister 
the time to give it? Only his pow- 
er cun force it to work. Dare he lake 
money from the police, courts and 
prisons - which d< »n'i work - to fund 
prevention where the future out- 
comes will never he easily quan- 
tifiable? Can ii be done wuhoul 
bridging money? How do you seize 
control hack In im useless local au- 
thorities who deliver most of these 
services, while still talking devolu- 
tion? Some sceptical old heads give 
it a slim chance, because clever pet >- 
pie of left and right huve identified 
this problem time and again, and 
failed to solve it But that is why you 
need a new government and new 
clever people, to see if they can d. • 
any better this time. 
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Women, like men, can help acting on impulse 



DAVID 

WALKER 

BEHAVING 
BADLY IN 
BASILDON 


"It's not like dealing with a hardened 
criminal.” a member of the Essex 
Constabulary was reported assaying 
as news broke of the arrest of Denise 
Giddings over the abduction from a 
Basildon hospital of new-born Knr* 
li Hawthorne. 

Well. no. it's not. especially since 
under English law suspects are still 
tjusl about l merely that and are not 
guilty - and hence to be considered 
criminal - until u court of law finds 
them so. 

But we get the officer's point. 
This is one of those cases where even 
the bench's hard men have to admit 
“nspunsibility" is not a straightforward 
matter. Here is a talc of a simulated 
pregnancy, a cot and toys bought in 
advance. Bui by accepting the pathos 
ik > wc open ihcitior to accepting there 
is such a thing as crime passionnel or. 
in its lattLT-duy v ariauts. hormonal or 
Darwinian crime - a class of offences 
in which the perpetrator can honest- 
ly plead, "tt wasn’t me. guv"? 

Child abduction touches nerve- 
cmLs deep in the cultural cortex. This 
is the ultimsuc community crime, the 
one which defined Jewish sin t in Chris- 
tian eyes l in lltc Middle Ages. His- 
tory’s stock of myth and folk talcs is 
riddled with child stealing and sub- 
stitution, from the hanks of the Nile 
tMitses) to those of theWcscr t class 
action bv Hamel ins piper, touching 
the even deeper parental fear that chil- 
dren might actually want to leave). 

Fear persists into the neon-lit 
late 201 h century. Most of those who 
have waited in hospital corridors for 


a birth have entertained horror fan- 
tasies about mis4denii flea Lion and loss 
- it is only when your son starts to walk 
like his grandfather you have com- 
plete genetic confirmation. 

This Ls why the Basildon story 
makes such good copy - which Kar- 
li’s father, the unimaginative (at 
least in the names department) Karl 
Hawthorne promptly realised as he 
opened the sealed bids from the pa- 
pers for his account of events. And 
of course behind it all may lie a phe- 
nomenon which is still pretty much 
a medical also-ran. miscarriage. 

Despite the propagandising efforts 
of such specialists ;u> Lesley Regan at 
St Marys Hospital and a couple of 
indefatigable interest groups, the 
physiological causes of spontaneous 
abortion are lit lie known, lei alone 
its psychological dimension - why. for 
example, some women hate the as- 
sociation of that word, abortion, and 
its implication of choice, with the ran- 
domness and wastefulness of what has 
happened inside them. 

Miscarriage's Cinderella status is 
odd since it is a mass phenomenon. 
A fifth of all putative pregnancies that 
go to term end prematurely: it is an 
accident famous actresses are 
unashamed to acknowledge. Yet 
women's reactions to miscarriage are 
richly diverse. Fot some, feelings nf 
loss and bereavement ore real: for oth- 
ers, it registers no more heavily than 
Ilk) other physical passages. In a small 
number of women, reaction does 
seem to take extreme forms. For a 
handfuL it seems a wish to replace the 


dead child is fulfilled by the theft of 
some other’s living offspring. 

But here we need to tread very 
carefully. Society - men, many 
women, too - is hopelessly confused 
in the way it models womens * na- 
ture”. Sex machines one minute, 
breeding machines the next and in be- 
tween corporate high -achievers all. 

H is not just the facile generalisa- 
tion that says “all women are . . for 
example. Mandy Allwoods at heart. 
It is the anthropological arrogance that 
says there is an identifiable structure 
to women's behaviour. History is lit- 
tered with examples of priests and 
politicians and paediatricians who be- 
lieve they know what nature's pro- 
gramme is for women, and it generally 
involves a fair degree of standing 
around in nurseries and kitchens. 

Perhaps it was the death of Diana, 
Princess of Wales, This autumn wc 
seem to have heard a lot about a me- 
teorological or tidal model of female 
nature: women arc oceanic spaces 
through which course great waves ... 
of emotion, of chemicals, of con- 
nectivity. U is a model which feeds off 
the new irrationalism - that strain of 
post-modern thought, increasingly 
common at the century's end - that 
condemns the Enlightenment and all 
its work, especially reason. 

Women - opines Steven Pinker, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the latest neo-Daiwin- 
ian to hit the bookstalls - know not 
what they do. They are culturally pro- 
grammed * for example, sometimes 
to leave their own new-born children 


to die. Such women are not mad or 
bad. They are obeying “unconscious’' 
primitive instincts: only as children 
age do mothers recognise the in- 
creasing “biological value" of a child. 

Women - conventional wisdom 
was busy with this interpretation yes- 
terday - sometimes cannot help act- 
ing as they do because NatureAheir 
gencs/hormoncs/maternal destiny 
requires them to do things. 

The obvious response to all this is 
that if genes determine women's be- 
haviour why do they not equally cause 
men to behave as they do. And down 
that road lies the excuse Martin 
G lines and his ilk are just longing for. 
it Ls a recipe for barbarism. Of course 
behaviour is shaped and limited by 
physiology and genetic endowment 
and of course there are gender dif- 
ferences in both. But to leap from there 
to causation and start saying women 
and men have no choice is to tobog- 
gan down a philosophical Crestu Rim. 

We have to hope Denise Giddings 
gels a fair trial. That must mean one 
in which it is recognised that all our 
lives area scries of balances and com- 
promises between biology, will and 
culture. But the greatest of the three 
has to be will, the capacity to choose. 

A women who miscarries may suf- 
fer badly. She may need and deserve 
a lot more support than she may get 
from partner or family and especial- 
ly from GPs whose training in deal- 
ing with women is still so inadequate. 
None the less (he fret of her pain and 
loss can never be allowed to deny she 
had a choice in how she then behaved. 


Clueless this 
Christmas? 

HELP IS AT HAND 

Read our Christmas Gift Guide 
on Friday 12 December to help 
you decide what you’ll be 
giving this Christmas. 
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Runners up in The 
Independent/Clothes 
Show Live Young 
Catwalk 

Photographer of the 
Year, Paul Gadd, left, 
and Christine 
Coombes, right, are 
both from the 
Swansea Institute of 
Higher Education. 
Paul G add’s shot 
sums up perfectly the 
mix of fashion, 
glamour and 
beefcake that 
combine to make the 
crowd scream. 
Christine Coombes 
chose to pick out the 
texture of fluffy fake 
fur hats by Herald 
and Heart Hatters. 
Her shot was 
recommended for its 
artful composition 
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’Don’t shoot till you see the whites of their eyes 


As Clothes Show Live 
opened its doors on 
Friday, five young finalists 
for The Independent ? s young 
catwalk photographer of 
the year competition 
flexed their lenses. 

Tamsin Blanchard helped 
choose a winner. 


“Lights. Music Three minutes to 
go. Testing, testing. Five, four, 
three, two. one. Action. Welcome 
to Clothes Show Live 1 997." It 
is 11.15 on Friday morning and 
five young photographers are 
about to make their catwalk 
debut. The finalists for The 
Independent /Clothes Show 
Live young catwalk photog- 
rapher of the year are el- 
bowing their way into the 
fray around the catwalk for 
the first show of the week. 
They are nervous. A repre- 
sentative from Fuji has sup- 
plied each of them with the 
long lens necessary for pro- 
fessional catwalk photography. 
Chris Moore, the veteran catwalk 
photographer and competition 
judge who has been snapping 
shows since the Sixties, offers 
some last-minute advice. “Don’t 
shoot till you see the whites of 
their eyes.” he says. 

The music, dance and fash- 
ion extravaganza explodes into 
action with so much dry ice bil- 
lowing onto the catwalk the 
photographers can barely see the 
ends of their lenses. They have 
45 minutes to shoot five rolls of 
film and produce three strong 
images that would make an In- 
dependent reader stop and look 
as they turn the page. 

This is like no other fashion 


show. Instead of rows of stony- 
faced fashion editors dressed in 
serious black, jotting down notes 
and sketches in their Smythson 
fashion diaries, the Fashion 
Theatre at Birmingham’s NEC 
has the atmosphere of a pop con- 
cert. The audience screams, 
whoops and gasps at the clothes, 
a mixture of high street and high 
fashion, and the models. The aim 
of all Clothes Show Live fashion 
shows appears to be to get the 
male models down to their un- 
derwear so the decibel levels 
from the screaming teenagers 
(and their mums) reach ear- 
drum perforation point. 

After the show, the film goes 


off to be processed and the fi- 
nalists go for a wander around 
the hundreds of stands. Ted 
Baker’s stand is mobbed all day 
by shoppers waiting 40 minutes 
for a knock-down f 10 T-shirt or 
a rumble through the piles of 
shins, ties, jumpers and trousers. 

Antoni Burakowski, of the 
fansome T-shirt duo Antoni & Al- 
ison, loves the energy and party 
atmosphere of Clothes Show 
Live. “The kids save up for 
months before they come to the 
show," he says. Other names 
among the 400 showing at the ex- 
hibition include Betty Jackson. 
Que Sera - where you can buy the 
latest in toe rings, of all things - 
Dolly Danglers, a favourite for 


hair accessories. Fat Face, for po- 
lar fleeces, and Mamba forsur- 
fwear. British designers Pearce 
Honda are attending the show for 
the first time and shoppers can 
have (heir posters autographed by 
(he designers themselves. Round 
(he corner, Ben de Lisi is auto- 
graphing carrier bags containing 
bis bargain-priced eveningwear. 

"Waiting for their films to be 
processed, the five finalists are 
too preoccupied to shop. At 
5pm, the prints are ready (o be 
edited. Paul Gadd, 2& and Chris- 
tine Coombes. 22, are both from 
the photography degree course 
at Swansea Institute of Higher 
Education: David Vintiner. 21, is 
in his final year of a photog- 
raphy degree at Blackpool; 
Laura Wooinough, 25, stud- 
ied a BTech in photography 
at London College of Print- 
ing and now works on the pic- 
ture desk at the Press 
Association: Janies Moriarty, 
20, is at Reading School of Art 
& Design in his final year of 
an HND in photography. 
Clothes Show Live pre- 
senter Caiyn Franklin joins the 
judge's huddle and we decide 
unanimously on the winner - 
James - and the two runners up, 
Paul and Christine. For his shot 
that catches the movement and at- 
mosphere of the show as well as 
the clothes, James wins a Fuji 
GA645AF Autofocus camera 
worth £995 and will have the 
chance to follow in Chris Moore’s 
footsteps when he assists the In- 
dependent's catwalk photograph- 
er next spring at London Fashion 
Week. The two runners up re- 
ceived £200 worth of Fuji film. 


Clothes Show Live 1997 is at 
Birmingham’s NEC until 10 De- 
cember. Call 0121-767 4444. 


L ELEGANCE DU TEMPS DEPUIS 1832 




tONGNES WATCHES ARE AVAILABLE FROM LEADING RETAIL JEWELLERS. 
For a cataloque please telephone 0161 624 3977 
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Young Catwalk Photographer of the Year, James Mori arty’s photograph, above, has ft all - the movement, the showbiz pizzazz, the 
clothes, and the party atmosphere too K 


Shots of 
style from 
the two 
finalists, 
Laura 

Wooinough, 
above left, 
capturing 
stretch 
denim in 
action, and 
David 

Vintiner, left, 
who chose to 
concentrate 
on the 
atmosphere 
of the show 

rather than 
the clothes 


FASHION MOMENT 




Spotted shopping at the 
Clothes Show Live on Friday 
w-cre these two young walking, 
talking Barbie dolls- Sam, 15. 
and Hannah. 14. They don’t 
usually dress like this, but they 
made a special effort for a day 
out at the annual fashion ex- 
travaganza. “My mum made 
both the skirts out of pink fun 
fur.” says Sam, “and we had an 
embarrassing time in Wool- 
worth s buying the Barbie vests 
and bags." Their entire outfits 
cost about £10 each. “Wc 
didn’t warn to come in boring 
eve iy day clothes." says Sam, 
This is the only place you can 
come dressed like this and 
nobody would look twice.” 

“We don’t aclually like the 
Barbie girl song." adds Hannah, 
who has far more sophistical, 
ed music tastes. like Jamiroquai 
and Skunk Anansie. 
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Tamsin Blanchard 
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Lord, what a nightmare at the opera 
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-Lord Chadlington, multi-millionaire PR whiz, who resigned last week as Royal Opera House chairman after Gerald Kaufman's scathing report 



L. l!-E ** 


Lord Cbadiingtcm - aka Peter Gummer, 
younger brother of John - is talking 
about opera, about which be is passion- 
ate, of course. He says that if he could have 
a one-to-one with anybody it would be with 
Wagner, “so I could ask him some ques- 
tions about the Ring cycle, and better un- 
derstand it’*. 

If he gets through, I say, could he also 
ask him if he’s thinking of doing another 
|) series of Hart to Hart with Stefanie Pow- 
ers? It was jolly good and is much-missed. 
Oddly. Lord Ghadlington looks at me like 
I’m totafly bonkeis. That’s the thing about 
opera buffs, they don’t watch any old rub- 
bish on the telly like the rest of us. Some 
migh t even say they re a bit estranged from 
the real world, which is why they’re in the 
trouble they're in. 

Last week. Lord Chadlington, the 
multi- miffionaire PR whiz who founded 
Sbandwick PR, now the largest PR com- 
pany in the world, was forced to resign as 
chairman of the Royal Opera House after 
one of the most savage reports on a national 
arts body ever. 

No, the report did not, as it happens, 
take him by surprise. “If I was an outsider 
looking in, I would think this organisation 
Smells bad. It does look like a group of 
friends ru nnin g it for their own self- 
Z| indulgence." 

v* Which it is, isn’t it? “Ho! There are 58 
people -clever business people -who work 
there for free, but are never acknowl- 
edged, "But if you're all so clever and fi- 
nancially astute, how come the house is in 
such a mess? Because, possibly, you treat 
itas a kind of extension of the Garnck Gub, 
only with sing ing and dancing? “No. It s 
: because it s underfunded, " he claims. Oh 
come on* I say. 

^ The report by the all-party committee 

-chaired by. Gerald Kaufman -said that 
although the ROH had received £98m of 
i taxpayer’s money over the past five year^ 
} plus £78m of lottery cash, it was guilty of 
f - “incompetence, disastrous financial plan- 
ning and mis judgement". The debts cur- 
rently amount to £7m. The failure to secure 
a permanent home while Covent Garden 
: was being rebuilt was the result of 
“abysmal management”. The chairman 
should -go.- The -chief executive (Maty 
Allen) should go.The board should go. 

. Sack the]$t : of theirt, Kaufman effective- 
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ly said. “They need a good boot up the 
arias,” concluded The Sun. 

Lord Chadlington describes the report 
as “outrageous” and “scandalous”. The 
trouble, he sighs, is that “we all care too 
much about the quality of the productions 
we put on". But still, you resigned? “It 
seemed, in the circumstances, the only ho- 
nourable thing to do. Lord Carrington, who 
is something of a hero of mine, resigned 
over the Falklands crisis even though it 
wasn’t his fault. Someone had to accept re- 
sponsibility, so he did. I am accepting re- 
sponsibility in this instance.’* So you don’t 
consideryoinsetfpersoDafly to Name in any 
way ? “I actually saved the house from go- 
ing bust! TWice! Which is no small thing!” 
Lord Chadlington, dearly, is not about to 
fall on his sword. 

Has he, I wonder, spoken to John about 
it? ■‘Very sweetly, he phoned me this 
morning from Kyoto where he is at an en- 
vironmental conference." And? “He said: 
‘Why, Pieter, why?" 1 lb which you replied? 
“Because, John, I don’t want to sit on the 
fence until pushed. 1 would prefer to gpt 
off ty myself.” 

I tell Lord Chadlington it s a good job 
be didn’t go into politics because in poli- 
tics you have to hang on in there until the 


last possible minute. It's almost de rigueur. 
Look at Piers Merchant, who kept sticking 
his head out from under the duvet and say- 
ing: “It’s not what it seems. Vote for me!” 

Lord Chadlington - who has advised the 
Tories on the presentation of controversial 
policy areas such as the Gulf War - accepts 
t may have a point. “I spent IS years sup- 
porting the Tbry government and when l 
look back the one thing, they did wrong was 
not accepting responsibility when things 
went wrong.” Does he admire New 
Labour? "I do think they are doing the right 
things, yes.” Would be say he was more 
Labour than Tory now? “I tend lo go for 
people more than policies. I admired 
Thatcher enormously. 1 admired John 
Major enormously. He was a man of great 
principle and great courage. 1 don’t know 
anyone in the Labour party very well.” 

We meet at the headquarters of Shand- 
wick in Mayfair. His office, with its hig. fat 
Hello !- style sofas and twinkling chandeliers 
is very cosy. Lord Chadlington opens a very 
good bottle of chablis. then asks: "How long 
are you going 10 want me for?” 1 am so snug. 
I tell him. there’ll probably be no gelling 
rid of me. I imagine lhai is how ihe board 
at the Opera House felt up until Iasi week. 

No, Lord Chadlington won’t have a 
drink himself. He gave up alcohol 14 years 
ago after a bout of hepatitis. His doctor t old 
him not to drink for a year, so he didn’t, 
then when he could he (bund he didn’t want 
to any more. “I didn’t get hangovers. I 
didn’t get jet lag. I felt better." This is a 
great shame because the wine is lovely. 

Peter Gummer is much better looking 
than John, which isn't saying much, 1 know, 
but it’s still better than not being better 
looking than John, which would be veiy dis- 
tressing, 1 imagine. He is wearing a VaJ 
Doonican -style red cardie but is still quite 
dandy and dapper, with a sort of John In- 
man look about his features and a high- 
pitched. rather girlie laugh. If you were to 
meet him at a cocktail party, you'd assume 
be was a bachelor. 

He’s not, though. On Lhe contrary, he 
is a great family man. There are pho- 
tographs of his four children - Naomi. 
Chloe, Eleanor and James, who range in 
age from 7 lo 14 - everywhere. He actu- 
ally ahvavs wanted six children but his wife, 
Lucy, pul her fool down. He was 40 and, 
yes, very much established as a bachelor 


("with a nice little fiat in Knightsbridge”) 
when he first met Lucy 15 years ago. She, 
then 25, turned up at Sbandwick for a job 
imerview. “And ihe moment she walked 
in 1 thought oh-oh, I can't have her work- 
ing here." Why? Because you fancied her 
from the off? "Yes. I guess so.” He 
arranged for a friend to employ her, then 
phoned her up lo ask her out for dinner. 
They were engaged within five days of 
meeting. How romantic. 1 say. "I think I 
was looking to get settled down.” he says. 
Would be describe himself as a passion- 
ate man? "I am affectionate and demon- 
strative. if ihais whai you mean.” he 
replies. Do you ever cry. Yes, he says, opera 
makes him cry. 

The Gummer boys - John. Peter and 
their younger brother. Mark - did not start 
out as grand or lordly. Their father. Canon 
Selwyn Gummer. an Anglican vicar, was 
an autodidact from a Welsh coalmining 
background. Their mother. Sybille. was the 
daughter ot a railway worker. Sybille was 
always very ambitious for her sons. IF there 
was homework to be done, they did it be- 


i don’t want to sit on the fence until pushed. 
I would rather get off by myself 9 


tore anything else, and did it well. Acad- 
emic achievement was important, as was 
success. Her view seemed to be “you are 
put on this earth for a purpose and you will 
jolly well go about fulfilling that purpose”. 

Certainly, the Gummer family were an 
industrious and aspirarional lot. To sup- 
plement his income, Selwyn struck on the 
idea of writing other vicars' sermons for 
them for £1 a go. “He started in 1950 and 
by the time he had finished had about 3.000 
vicars on his list.” Did each vicar gel the 
same sermon each month? “Yes." So 
come Easier Sunday, say. there would he 
3.00U vicars gKing exactly the same sermon? 
"Yes, And J remember once going lo 
Broadstairs on holiday, and going to the 
church there, and nudging my father and- 
saying 'this is one of yours, dad .” 

All the family participated in getting out 
the Pulpit Monthly, as it was called. Come 
Saturday night, they would gather around 


leciual" while Mark “is just brilliant”. He 
never fell inadequate, though, “because 1 
was better at football than both of them”. 

He went into PR. he later says, “be- 
cause I just wasn’t clever enough to do any- 
thing else". Oh come on, I say, you don’t 
go on to build a company like Sbandwick 
- which has 89 offices worldwide and em- 
ploys 2,500 people and represents every- 
one from British Gas to Joan Collins - by 
being a total dimwit. “Rirhaps.” he suggests, 
“it just says something about the industry.” 
Or. alternatively, “being stupid can be an 
advantage, because you know that to get 
anywhere you are going to have to work 
very hard. A lot of the very brilliant peo- 
ple 1 was at school with have disappeared 
from sight.” 

Peter went lo Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge. where he initially studied theolo- 
gy, having planned lo become a priest. But 
at the end of the first year he decided he 



the kitchen table in the draughty rectory. 
It was Selwyn’s job to stack up the Pulpit 
Monthlies into piles of 50, John’s job to put 
them in envelopes, Peter's job to seal them, 
Mark’s to put the stamp on and SybiDe’s 
to address the envelopes with her “ad- 
dressograpb machine”. Their reward would 
be one Quality Street each after every 100 
completed. Peter’s favourite was “the one 
in the shape of a stick”. The chocolate- 
covered toffee? In the yellow wrapper? 
“Yes, Yes! Whereas mother always liked the 
purple ones. What are the purple ones?” 
Brazil nuts. I don't know much about opera, 
I tell him. but you can’t fault me when it 
conies to Quality StreeL 

Anyway, the Pulpit Monthly “paid for 
our educations”, by which Peter means it 
paid for his education. John (who, of 
course, went on to become a Toiy MP and 
Cabinet minister) and Mark (who now runs 
a successful manufacturing business) both 
won scholarships to King’s School, 
Rochester, whereas Peter had to be paid 
for. He says he’s always been the thicko of 
the family. John is “exceptionally intel- 


Photograph : Glynn Griffiths 

didn’t really have a vocation. “I started 
reading Kierkegaard, Sartre and Camus 
and my view of things changed. I realised 
the world was a much more difficult and 
complex place.” He switched to a philos- 
ophy and psychology degree. No, his father 
was not upset. “He only ever wanted us to 
do what we ourselves wanted to do.” 

Peter isn’t nearly as religious as John, 
who recently convened to Catholicism. 
“No. it wasn't a surprise. He is a very saint- 
ly and devout man.” But, still, he believes 
in God, yes. No, incidents like Dunblane 
do not shake his belief. “Let’s put it this 
way," be says. “When you listen to Bach, 
or smell your children’s hair, how can you 
not believe in God?” Peter might not be 
an intellectual, but be is extremely cunning. 
I think. Certainly. God couldn’» hope for 
a better PR spokesman. 

Anyway, he was only appointed chair- 
man of the Royal Opera House in Sep- 
tember 1996, so he did inherit a lot of the 
problems, yes. The previous chairman 
and general director. Sir Angus Stirling and 
Jeremy Isaacs, should have ensured a per- 
manent venue would he available during 
the closure. But, still. Lord Chadlington was 
specifically chastised for not revising the 
plans, or appointing a financial director for 
a year. His failure to act, said Kaufman, 
“ensured a fragile financial position became 
acute". The Opera House could not even 
supply any regular accounts or cost flow 
sheets. “There were some inadequacies in 
that regard, yes." The rest of the board have 
also resigned, but will be staying on in care- 
taker roles. There was no other way. he says. 
“There had to be an Aegean-style clear- 
out so that we could give the Arts Coun- 
cil and the Department of Culture, Media 
and Sport the opportunity lo start again, 
and shed the past." 

Anyway, he has to shed me, now, be- 
cause lie’s due to go back to Oxfordshire. 
whe re he lives. He may no longer be chair- 
man of the Royal Opera House, but that's 
OK. “One has to ultimately do what is best 
for the organisation you are serving." As 
he steps into the chauffeur-driven Bent- 
ley gently purring outside. Lord Chadling- 
ton is, I think, feeling more heroic than 
chastened. He seems elated, almost He has 
done a Lord Carrington. He’s taken a dis- 
aster and turned it into a personal triumph. 
Good PR, or what? 




A happy 

childhood is a 
useless grounding 
for a creative 

adulthood 


: DlflAH 
HAIL 


For various logistical reasons 1 
had to take my II -year-old 
with me to a lecture by the chil- 
dren’s author Michael Mor- 
purgo. I had hoped it might 
prove a formative intellectual 
experience for him. particular- 
ly' after we'd cleared up the mis- 
conception that a lecture meant 
Mr Morpurgo was going to (ell 
us off. Also I must confess that 
I thought it might be valuable 
ammunition in the parental 
competition stakes at Christmas: 


the Posh Gubins are bound to 
be hi 'Hiked up for Stravinsky 
workshops. Ultimately, though. 
1 don't think he was impressed. 
“1 was a hit disappointed." he 
reflected on the way home "In 
what way. darling' 1 '' I prom pi- 
ed, hoping for a sort of junior 
Bragg-csquc critical analysis ol 
the evening that I could repeat 
verbatim to my brother-in-law 
(“well, of course, this - is the sort 
of intellectual audacity that you 
gel from the slate-system il 


you don't till their heads up with 
Limes tables and spellings 
But it was Lhe refreshments that 
had fallen short of his ex pee ra- 
tions. There were no crisps. 

Not that the evening did 
much for me e'tther. I remain 
a firm fan of Mmpurgo. hut 
anecdotes of his childhood - rit- 
ual humiliation at hoarding 
school, a father \vh» i walked uui 
on him us a baby - confirmed 
what 1 have long suspected. A 
happy childhood is a useless 


gn iunding for a creative adult- 
hnod: most of the best chil- 
dren's writers had early lives 
which were scarred by the loss 
of a parent and marked by con- 
stant uprooting. The closest my 
children have ever come to 
misery is being denied a Nin- 
tendo. Am wondering if we 
should divorce for the sake of 
their creative development. 
Otherwise nsk raising a clutch 
of hank managers. 

And now thev won't even be 


able to look back with loathing 
at the memory of oxtail stew (am 
convinced it was the childhood 
trauma of neck of lamb with 
pearl barley that came between 
me and accountancy). There 
was a wonderful back-of-the- 
bike-sheds camaraderie arou nd 
the beef counter at Whitrose last 
week; felt a definite French Re- 
sistance style frisson between me 
and the man who was rooting 
around for bones among the 
packets of chuck steak. But ac- 


tually il was news to me that ox- 
tail came from a cow- 1 thought 
that it belonged to the ox. It had 
always seemed to me slightly im- 
moral that we killed a creature 
simply for its tail and kidneys, but 
to be hones I had neverstopped 
to wonder why you didn’t ever 
see fields of oxen. This double 
shock - the non-cxistence of 
oxen, and the non-availability of 
their tails - maybe just what I 
needed to kick-start me in to 
writing drat novel. 
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Lord Dainton 


Frederick Sydney Dainton, 
chemist: bom Sheffield il 
November I9H; University 
Demonstrator in Chemistry 
Cambridge University 1944- 
46, H.O. Jones Lecturer in 
Physical Chemistry 1946-50; 
Fellow, St Catharine's 
College, Cambridge 1945-50; 
Professor of Physical 
Chemistry, Leeds University 
1950-65; FRS 1957; Chairman, 
Association for Radiation 
Research 1964-66; Vice- 
Chancellor, Nottingham 
University 1965-70; President, 
Faraday Society 1965-67; 
Chairman, Advisory 
Committee on Scientific and 
Technical In f orm a tion 1966- 
70; Chairman, National 
Libraries Board 1968-69; 
Chairman, Council for 
Scientific Policy 1969-72; Dr 
Lee’s Professor of Chemistry, 
Oxford University 1970-73; Kt 
1971; Chairman, Advisory 
Board for Research Councils 
1972-73; President, Chemical 
Society 1972-73; Chairman, 
University Grants 
Committee 1973-78; 
Chairman, British library 
Board 1973-85; Chairman, 
National Radiological 
Protection Board 1973-85; 
Chancellor, Sheffield 
University 1978-97; President, 
Satiety of Designer 
Craftsmen 1985-97; created 
1986 Baron Dainton; 
President, Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Council for 
Research 1988-97; married 
1942 Barbara Wright (one 
son, two daughters); died 
Oxford 5 December 1997. 


Among Fred Dain ton's many 
contributions to public life was 
his chairmanship of the Advisory 
Committee on Science and Tech- 
nology Information from 1966 to 
1970, and his chai rmanship of the 
committee leading to the Enquiry 
inio the Flow of Candidates in 
Sdo ice aruiTedmobgf into Hitl- 
er Education presented to the 
then Secrctaiy of State, Patrick 
Gordoo-Vlhlker, in January 1968. 

This was one of the most im- 
portant and acted-upon reports 
of the decade, partly because it 
was so well and concisely writ- 
ten. Dainton argued that there 
should be a broad span of stud- 
ies in the sixth forms of schools 
and that in consequence irre- 
versible decisions for or against 
science, engineering and tech- 
nology should be postponed as 
late as possible. The son of an 
illiterate father who none the 
less passionately believed in 
education, Dainton held it 
sacrosanct that the avenue to 


educational success should be 
kepL open. 

He recommended that all 
pupils should study mathemat- 
ics until they left school and that 
the teaching of mathematics 
should concern itself not only 
with training for discipline of 
thought and for logical reason- 
ing. but also to show the effect 
of associated mathematical 
thinking with one or more of the 
experimental or engineering 
sciences, or with economics or 
other studies. This was a new 
concept in the late 1960s. 

He underlined the urgent 
need to infuse breadth, hu- 
manity and up-to-dateness in 
the science curriculum and its 
teaching; that schools and local 
education authorities should 
take steps to ensure that the ma- 
jority of pupils in secondaiy ed- 
ucation should come into early 
contact with up-to-the-moment, 
relevant and attractive teaching 
of science within a five-year pe- 
riod; and that there should be 
provision on a co-operative ba- 
sis, between schools if necessary, 
of high-quality introductory 
courses of the highest quality in 
science and mathematics for 
younger pupils. 

He thought that universities 
should consider a further range 
of courses designed to attract into 
science and engineering able stu- 
dents who were not committed 
to these fields of study, but 
who were otherwise qualified to 
benefit from “ab initio'' cours- 
es in them at university level. All 
this may sound no great shakes 
in 1997. It was pretty brand new 
in 1967 and there are two gen- 
erations of students who owe 
more than they know to Fred 
Dainton. 

In April 1965, 1 was asked by 
Nottingham University Labour 
Club to speak on the Wilson 
government's science policy. 
Speech and questions went 
swimmingly. Then a man with 
a quizzical expression and mod- 
est demeanour rose slowly at the 
back of the meeting - and pro- . 
ceeded to put the half-dozen 
most awkward and penetrating 
questions that could be put. 
Hugely disconcerted and 
metaphorically perspiring 1 sat 
down and frantically whispered 
to Mrs Cattermole, the chair- 
man for the evening, “Who in 
heaven's name was that?" “Our 
new Vice-Chancellor,*’ she 
smirked, “and his name is Fred 
Dainton, and he's charming, 
and he's devastating.” 

The first time I ever beard 
Dainton's name had been when 
canvassing in the Roxburgh, 



Fred Dainton: ‘charming and devastating* - and an articulate deviPs advocate 


Selkirk and Peebles constit- 
uency in 1958. 1 was invited into 
the home of C.T.R. Wilson, 
him of the Cloud Chamber 
(the great experiment enabling 
atomic particles to be traced), 
who asked that if ever I became 
a Member of Parliament I 
should take advice from a pupil 
of his at Sidney Sussex, called 
Fred Dainton. 

This I did for a third of a cen- 
tury. I saw Dainton at parlia- 
mentary and scientific committee 
meetings in Westminster Hail. 
I saw him at the Foundation for 
Science and Technology meet- 
ings in the beautiful rooms of 
the Royal Society; and through- 
out he continued to be the 
most articulate - and. yes. 
charming aad devastating - 
devil's advocate. 1 have never 


seen anyone put a point of 
view so forcefully torpedoing 
what others have said and yet 
being constructive and giving a 
minimum of personal offence. 

As a friend he was a politi- 
cian s dream. Phone him and he 
would give you, regardless of 
your party label, a practical 
opinion based on distilled 
knowledge. On some occasions 
he would say “I am not as well- 
informed as I ought to be - f will 
find out from my friend Pro- 
fessor so-and-so". and he did just 
that, punctiliously and quickly. 

Dainton was bom in 1914, in 
Sheffield. His father was a 
craftsman mason, himself bom 
in 1S57. 13 years before com- 
pulsory education was intro- 
duced. and who therefore could 
be excused from being unable 


to read or write. However 
George Dainton had insisted on 
his own children's reading to 
him much of what was best in 
English literature. Fred told 
me that as a seven-year -old he 
had started reading to his then 
65-year-old father and that 
this gave him a facility and 
confidence in language for co- 
herent expression that was to be 
valuable throughout his life. 

He won a scholarship to St 
John’s College. Oxford, where 
he was remembered for swim- 
ming at Parson's Pleasure each 
morning of term at 7.45am. This 
was probably the only time in 
his life when his behaviour 
might have been thought to 
have been “mad", for actually 
he was the most rational of men. 
At school he had chanced to 


read 77ri’ Kinetics of Chemical 
Change in Gaseous Sy'stems, an 
advanced work which might 
have stretched an honours chem- 
istry graduate. Dainton’s excep- 
tional mind was fascinated by 
both the contents and the style 
of the book. The author. Sir Cyril 
Hinshelwood. was Professor of 
Physical Chemistry at Oxford 
and this tempted Dainton to try 
for a university place from a 
school which bad never before 
sent an undergraduate to Oxford. 

He was greatly fortunate in 
that the tutor at St John’s was 
Dr H.W. (later Sir “Tommy") 
Thompson. It was Thompson 
who initiated Dainton into stud- 
ies of chemical reaction rates, 
a topic as wide as chemistry it- 
self. In this field for over 30 
years and latterly with groups of 
research students, many of 
whom became eminent in their 
own right, Dainton published 
some 200 research papers char- 
acterised by unusual thorough- 
ness and depth of analysis. 
Years later, as Chancellor of 
Sheffield University, he was to 
say: “The thing I treasure most 
of all is the regard of my former 
students, .who invite me to 
visit them all over the world." 

In elementary gas reactions 
Dainton struggled with the in- 
tricacies of chain reactions, on 
which he wrote monographs, 
and with the complications 
arising from photochemical ac- 
tivation, both features encoun- 
tered in many studies of anionic 
polymerisation. 

When, in 1965, I visited 
Chalk River in Canada, Pro- 
fessor W.B. Lewis asked after 
Dainton. This was a natural 
question because from 1945 he 
had studied the chemical effects 
of radiation at Chalk River and 
made important contributions to 
a field of great biological, in- 
cluding medical, significance. 
Physiological changes occur in 
an aqueous milieu where all ra- 
diation harder than the ultra- 
violet produces electrons and 
other ionised particles. Dainton 
was one of the pioneers of the 
aqueous electron, extensively 
exploring its chemical aspects. 
Even to the chemical kineticist 
this was a topic of dishearten- 
ing complexity with some of its 
initial stages occurring in less 
than a billionth of a second. 

Dainton more than most 
chemists was interested in the 
medical effects of his work. As 
he told the House of Lords on 
25 February 1997: 

For well over 4*1 years I have had a 
deep personal and professional in- 
terest in research in clinical medicine 


earned out by sail of university med- 

periods in my Hfe - for emij ® 
chairman for the Advisory Board for 
Research councils and its predeces- 
sor. the Council for Scientific raiqjr. 
and subsequently chairman of the Un*" 
versity Grants Committee - l was ^re- 
sponsible for the allocation of public 
funds to be used for that purpose. 

Dainton told the Lords that 
he had learnt many Lessons - 
first and foremost was that the 
quality of future patient treat- 
ment rested upon the quality 
and extent of medical education 
and research today, which in 
turn were increasingly and crit- 
ically dependent upon basic 
scientific research. That was why 
he had always advocated dose 
collaboration between high- 
quality departments of biolog- 
ical and physical sdences with 
medical schools and institutes. 
No man in post-war Britain did 
more to bring this about. 

His colleagues in chemistry 
recognised his distinction. He 
became President of the Faraday 
Society and of the Royal Chem- 
ical Society, who bestowed on 
him its greatest honour, the 
Faraday Lectureship. Cornell 
appointed him to the prestigious 
George Baker Lectureship. For 
40 years he was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and in 1969 he 
was given the Davy Medal. 

In 1937, he left for Cam- 
bridge to study reaction kinet- 
ics under the Nobel prizewinner 
R.G.W. Norrish. It was one of 
Dainton's gifts that he could 
handle difficult and brilliant sci- 
entists, and he got on well with 
Norrish. Supported by awards 
from the Goldsmiths' Company, 
he joined Sidney Sussex College. 

At the age of 36 Dainton be- 
came Professor of Physical 
Chemistry at Leeds. There, at 
Cookadge. he directed research 
at a special radiological unit be- 
fore becoming Vice-Chancellor 
of Nottingham in 1965, which 
took him into the stratosphere 
of the British academic estab- 
lishment, of which he was to be ■ 
a central figure for four 
decades. He told me at a meet- 
ing at the Foundation for Sci- 
ence and Technology over the 
dinner table that the only rea- 
son he had gone to Nottingham 
was so that he could establish 
a medical school at the univer- 
sity. He was not exaggerating. 

The years 1965-70 were ones 
of student turbulence, and unlike 
the formidable Michael Swann 
in Edinburgh and many other 
distinguished Vice-Chancellors 
Dainton was adept at dealing 
deftly with militant students. I 
heard the story that he had on 


one fraught occasion quoted 

erx they know more torn you 

do " Dainton assured nie that this 

^nctapoowhalbutmae. 

From Nottingham he was 

tempted back to Oxford to suc- 
ceed Hinshelwood, the mspir- 
er of his earlier attachment to 
reaction kinetics, as Dr Lee s 
Professor of Chemistry. Al- 
though the Dr Lee’s chair had 

notable prestige - Hmshel- 
wood's sole predecessor had 
been Frederick Soddy, also a 
Nobel Laureate - it did not ol- 
fcr the range or quality of in- 
fluence which Dainton, by now 
Sir Frederick, was able to exert- 
Lord Porter of Luddenham, 
who shared a laboratory with 
Dainton “when we were both 
young” at Cambridge, remem- 
bers his commenting that “be- 
ing professor at Oxford was a 
position of considerable influ- 
ence and little power. Fred." 
says Porter, “liked power." 
After three years, in 1973, he 
became Chairman of the 
University Grants Committee. 

The UGC was the long- 
established intermediary be- 
tween the Treasury and the 
UK universities, and the body 
which distributed government 
funding to the individual insti- 
tutes - then already numbering 
33. In this key position he had 
much contact with government 
circles, including with one Min- 
ister for Education, Margaret 
Thatcher, herself an Oxford 
chemistry graduate. 

Porter remembers Dainton 
as a good tennis partner at 
Cambridge; the same qualities 
of nimbleness and dexterity, 
which stood him in good stead 
in his laboratory, were related 
to a lifelong admiration for 
craftsmanship, in which his 
illiterate father had excelled. 

Of his multitude of interests 
one other must be mentioned: 
he was Chairman of the British 
library Board from 197S to 

1985. Zt was under his guidance 
that the assessment was made 
which resulted in the British 
Museum Library’s being trans- 
formed into the British Library 
and taking into account the im- 
pact of electronic technologies. 

After becoming a life peer in 

1986, Dainton established him- 
self tn Parliament, where he was 
immensely popular amongst all 
parties. He was married to Bar- 
bara Wright, herself a research 
zoologist of distinction, who 
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Billy Bremner 

shirts. A spectator tried to have 
both players charged with 
breach of the peace. No civil 
action was taken but both 
missed 1 1 matches through the 
ensuing suspension. 

Bremner’s international ca- 
reer ended in unfortunate cir- 
cumstances in 1975, when he 
and four other internationals 
were banned for life from play- 
ing for Scotland after being ac- 
cused of unruly behaviour at a 
Copenhagen night-club and in 
the team's hotel. Bremner de- 
nied the allegations but Leeds 
too warned him about his future 
conduct. His illustrious career 
at the club ended a year later 
when he moved on to captain 
Hull City. 

In the early Eighties he led 
OoncasteT Ravers out of the 
fourth division, then returned to 
Leeds in I9S5. where he had 
three years as manager before 
again returning to Doncaster. 

Charlie Nicholas, a con- 
temporary player, accurately 
embraced Bremner 's contribu- 
tion to football by saying: 
“His determination and love of 
the game made him such a 
difficult opponent. He could 
tackle, score goals and spray 
passes all over. That Leeds 
team would play 30 or 40 pass- 
es without an opponent touch- 
ing the balL Billy Bremner was 
some player.” 

- Norman Fox 



Photograph: Allsport 


Billy Bremner, football player 
and manager: born Stirling 9 
December 1942; played for 
Leeds United 1958-76, 
Scotland 1965-75 (54 caps), 
Hull City 1976-78; manager, 
Doncaster Rovers 1978-85, 
Leeds United 1985-88, 
Doncaster Rovers 1989-91; 
died Doncaster 7 December 
1997. 


Billy Bremner was one of 
Britain’s most fiery, skilful and 
industrious footballers of the 
post-war years. An essential 
cog in the pragmatic, often over- 
rohust yet frequently wonder- 
fully entertaining Leeds United 
team of the Sixties and Seven- 
ties. he was also the red-haired 
dynamo in Scotland's inter- 
national side, winning 54 caps. 

He was only 5ft 5in tall yet 
his stature, at a time when 
football was more physical than 
it is today, allowed him to be- 
come not only the inspiration 
and captain of the champi- 
onship, Fairs' Cup, FA Cup 
and League Cup winning Leeds 
side that Don Revie produced, 
but also the driving force in the 
1974 Scottish World Cup side 
that was among the best that 
country has raised. 

Leeds saw his footballing po- 
tential when he was a schoolboy 
in his home-iown of Stirling, 
where he played for Gowanhfll 


Juniors. He was only 17 when 
he made the first of his 585 ap- 
pearances over 16 years for 
Leeds. When he arrived at EJ- 
land Road Revie was himself 
still on the playing staff and took 
him under his wing. At first 
Bremner seemed a natural in- 
side right but over the years he 
developed into one of the 
toughest and most constructive 
goalscoring half-backs in the 
country. With Johnny Giles 
and Bremner, Leeds had a 
magnificent midfield. 

As wiih many players of bis 
time, he mixed a hard, enthu- 
siastic altitude to the game 
with an almost equally dedi- 
cated approach to enjoying the 
pleasures that comparative rich- 
es brought, yet he remained 
astonishingly fit into his mid- 
ihirties. 

As an international, he won 
his first cap in 1965. not long be- 
fore England won the 1966 
World Cup. He look enormous 
pleasure in playing his part in 
beating the world champions at 
Wembley the following year. 

After several disappoint- 
ments. Leeds finally won a Eu- 
ropean competition (the Fairs' 
Cup ) in 1968, which was also the 
year Bremner guided them to 
League Cup success. The fol- 
lowing season he won an elusive 
championship medal. By then 
Revic’s team had the reputation 
for being cynical and over- 


professional. It was a criticism 
that too often ignored the skills 
of Bremner and his colleagues 
and cost them a lot of sympa- 
thy when further major honours 
slipped from their grasp - 
until they won the champi- 
onship again in 1974. beating a 
fine Liverpool side by five 
points. 

In the World Cup of that 
year in Germany Scotland 
were Britain's only representa- 
tives and Bremner. then 32. had 
to deal with a lot of behind-the- 
scenes arguing over payments. 
He disliked the responsibility 
and after bad-tempered ex- 
changes with the Scottish offi- 
cials there was even a threat that 
he and the controversial winger 
Jimmy Johnstone would be sent 
home. He not only stayed but 
led the Scots to a draw with 
BraziL Scotland were unfortu- 
nately eliminated without los- 
ing a match and Pele was full of 
praise For Bremner, who nev- 
ertheless began the following 
season with an incident that put 
a shadow over his career. 

In the Charily Shield at 
Wembley he and Liverpool’s 
Kevin Keegan were centre- 
stage in a foul-laden match 
seen on television. They ex- 
changed punches and. rightly, 
were sent off. Had that been an 
end to the matter it would not 
have been so bad but both 
petulantly threw away their 


DEATHS 

BURROWS: Dr Norman Elliott, 
jv.wfuOv in hnspiiri wj 2 December, 
accd 85. Funeral Wednesday 10 De- 
cember 230pm. St Marylebone Finish 
Church. Manlebonc " Rd. London 
Wl. and afterward*, ul the Medical So- 
ciety of London. Donation* to char- 
ities in lieu of Ooucn, to J.H Kemun. 
9 Fond SLreet, NW3. 

Announcements tor Guetto BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES ft DEATHS (Births, 
Adoptions, Marriages, Deaths. Memo- 
rial servfeH, Wedding annivernraes, In 
Memoriairi) should be sent ki writing 
to the Gazette Editor, The Indepen- 
dent, I Canada Square, Canary Wharf; 
London EMI SDL, telephoned to 0171- 


■> 


BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES 
& DEATHS 


293 2012 (24-hour answering machine 
0171-293 2WI ) or faxed to 0171-293 2010, 
and are charged at U JO a line (VAT 
extra)- OTHER Gazette announce- 
ments (notices, functions. Forthcom- 
ing marriages. Marriages) must be 
’submitted in writing ana are charged 
at CIO a One, VAT extra. Please indude 
a da ytime telephone number. 


Birthdays 

Sir Ralph Carr-Ellison. Lcird- 
Lkuicnam of Tyne and Wear. 72: Sir 
Julian Crilehley. former MR 67; 
ProfcNV-ir Sir Royer Ellioti. phjvirist. 
ify Richard neither, lilra director. 
8 1 : Mr Lucian Freud, painter. ~5: Mr 
Janus Galway, flautist 58: Sir de Vil- 
lien. GruafT, former leader- South 
African United Party. $4: Mrs 
Pauline Green. MCP. 4'*. Mr Ian 
Great. cricketer. 42: Mr Geoff Hurst 
fool ha Her. are Mr Stephen Jefferies, 
cricketer. 4H: Sir Peter Levcne. for- 
mer chairman. Canary Wharf. 5b: 
Mbs Jenny Linden, actress. 57: Mr 


Terry McDermott, footballer. 4b: 
Sir Jonathan Parker, High Court 
judec- fifl: Lord PryvDavies. solici- 
tor and politician.' 74: Sir Slephen 
Richards. High Court judge. 47: Sir 
Bernard Rix. High Cimn judge. 55; 
Mr Paul Rutherford, singer. 35: Mr 
Maximilian SchelL actor. ti7: Dr 
Sir Alan Stewart, former Vice- 
Chancellor. Massey University, SO; 
Mr Michael Unger, Editor, \tan- 
c/iiVtr E i I'nfuy .Vi'Hi. 54; Mr David 
Verey. chiei executive and chairman. 
Laznrd Brothers, 47; Sir William 
Wood, former Second Crown Estate 
Commissioner. 81 . 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

Tha Queen hokh. an Imvslilim: j| Buck- 
mgfcun Patxr. The Dates ef EdMburgh, Se- 
nior ThJWit anemh j meeting rf ifa- inww. 
ol l be Notional Maritime MlRvum Grtvnwith. 
LihkIka SEIM; js 4 FvUuw ul the Ki<va| 5n- 
vxtj, chairs j mcviing »f Urn Fruiter Sricnce 
BnjrJ of Palmns ai Uudkmghoni Ihlaccjad. 
as RjirfHi uni Trust ct !>-«■, j dinner tor ifa. 
Duke of EiTmtnngh's A*ard Charter fur 
Buujttrw al Buckingham Mm:. Princess 
Alexandra, Pftsaimt ut the Imperil! Cancer 
Research fund, jueod* a tuml eoncsn tube 
hekt hy the SeminA t writs Cumouiicc uf the 
Fund in Gkr^ow Carliedral; and visits Lamh- 
hill Court. Kmmng Part Glasgow. 

Changing of the Guard 

Tbe HauwtuiM Cavalry Mutinied Kcostcni 
mourns the Queen's Life Guard pi Hone 
Guards. Ham. 
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The following notes of a judg- 
ment were prepared by the re- 
porters of ihe AU England 
Law Reports. 

Inheritance tax 

Frank Land v IRC. CA ,P««- Gibson. 
Thorpe. OwUiri L||, 7 Nov 1947 


Section 144 of the Inheritance 
lax Act 1984 provided that 
properly transferred out of a 
discretionary trust to a henu- 
heuiry within two years of the 
death of the testator should hr 
regarded as taking effect un- 
der the will From the date „f 


death, but ti 
apply if the t 
in the first i 
death. 
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Compass to serve up Christmas cheer for investors as profits surge 


WEEK AH EAD' 



CATHY NEWMAN 


With around 15 shopping days 
until Christmas, the flow of 
company results from blue 
chips seems to be dwindling. 
This week, there are precious 
few figures from Footsie 
stocks, but a handful of second 
liners will no doubt keep in- 
vestors - and the market - busy. 

Compass Group, the 
world's largest contract caterer, 
is one of the high-points in the 
week. The food services com- 
pany reports full-year figures 
tomorrow, expected to be 
around the £137m mark, up 
from £1 143m last year. Ana- 
lysts are anticipating an im- 
pressive 17 per cent growth in 
earnings per share. But quesr 
lions over future growth are 
certain. The company spent 
£227m on SHRM, the fourth- 
biggest contract caterer in 
France, back in June, so the 
real test now is whether Com- 
pass can reward its sharehold- 
ers without similar acquisitions 


over the next couple of years. 

Shares in Compass have 
lagged the rest of the market 
in recent months, although an 
analysts' trip to the States in 
October began to revive them. 

Hot on the heals of Com- 
pass comes another leisure 
company. Airtonrs. The travel 
operator unveils its full-year 
figures cm Wednesday. Analysts 

are looking for pre-tax profits 
of £110m to £122m, against 
£86.Sm last time round. 

Despite excellent trading 
during the summer, which will 
have boosted UK tour oper- 
ating profits, Airtonrs could 
find itself flying into turbulence 
in the coming months. The big 
uncertainty is the outcome of 
a Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission report into anti- 
competitive behaviour by 
travel companies. Margaret 
Beckett, President of the 
Board of Trade, is to pro- 
nounce in the first quarter of 


□ext year, and given the repu- 
tation she has acquired since 
Labour came to power, and her 
nickname of “Mrs Block-it", 
tour operators can’t afford to 
be too complacent. That said, 
given the low cost of holidays 
offered by the likes of Aiitcrare, 
Mrs Beckett is unlikely to 
believe consumers are getting 
a raw deal. Instead, she will 
probably recommend the dis- 
tinction between tour opera- 
tors and travel agents is 
clarified, a move which is not 
expected to hit profitability. 

The other poini of interest 
is when, or if, Carnival Cor- 
poration. the US cruise oper- 
ator, will bid. Carnival owns a 
30 per cent stake in Airtours, 
and speculation about its inten- 
tions has boosted Airtour’s 
share-price rise in recent times. 

Christmas spirits arc flow- 
ing once again this week, with 
a number of the smaller brew- 
ers reporting figures. Marston, 


Thompson & Evershed is first 
off the block, releasing inter- 
ims today in the region of 
£16m. compared with £L4.7m 
last year. Market uncertainties 
about the acquisition of the 

Pitcher & Piano chain continue 
to haunt the group, which, has 
underperformed the market by 
5 per cent over the last six 
months. Marston experts 
predict the roll-out of the up- 

Share spotlight 

share price, pence 
1300 
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market bars will have fallen 
behind schedule. 

Full-year figures from Vaux 
Group are out tomorrow. Pre- 
tax profits range between £37m 
and £39m, up from £34.9ra last 
year. The Swallow hotels divi- 
sion is expected to steal the 
limelight once again, with 
profits likely to have risen 17 
per cent. 

Analysts are braced for a 
disappointing performance 
from tenanted pubs, but will 
take solace from a strong con- 
tribution at the managed out- 
lets. A profits warning recently 
from Greenalls, which pointed 
to muted beer sales over the 
summer, will also overshadow 
Vhux. News of a succession 
strategy once Sir Paul Nichol- 
son retires as chairman would 
cheer investors. 

Adders, one of the few re- 
tailers reporting this week, is 
gearing up for full-year profits 
of around £19 to 22m, against 


film last year. A strong 
second half, boosted by wind- 
fall spending, will help the 
department stores operator. 
However, analysts suspect that 
the “Diana effect" and Ihe 
weather may have made Sep- 
tember more difficult, while 
tentative evidence of a slow- 
down in spending from build- 
ing society windfall gains may 
also throw up problems. 

There is also likely to be an 
update on bow Adders in- 
tends to improve performance 
at some pf its new stores. The 
group snapped up seven 
Maples stores in September. 
More important, though, will 
be news of Alldcrs’ future ex- 
pansion plans. Those in the 
know are speculating that 
Allders will set up a flagship 
store in central London. It al- 
ready operates department 
stores in Croydon, the South- 
East and the Midlands. 

Kingfisher releases its 


third-quarter trading state- 
ment this week. Kingfisher 
aficionados are looking out for 
a reasonably upbeat perfor- 
mance from the DIY sub- 
sidiary, B&Q. and steady 
progress at Superdrug and 
Comet. Figures from King- 
fisher's Wool worths chain will 
be scrutinised for any indica- 
tion of how Christmas sales are 
doing. But there is likely to be 
bad news from Darty. the 
French electrical retailer 
wholly owned by Kingfisher. 

Among others reporting 
towards the end of this week 
is Shield Diagnostics, the 
biotechnology company, it is 
rumoured that Shield may use 
its interim results presentation 
on Thursday to announce a 
commercialisation deal for its 
test for heart disease. 

Lucas Varity is likely to turn 

in profits for the three months 
to the end of October of 
around £85*6m. 
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Under investment pays 
dividends for RECs as 
customers lose out 


Regional power companies have 
failed to spend more than £450m 
on investment over the past two 
years alone, despite receiving the 
money from customer bills. 

Chris Godsmoric, Business 
Correspondent, reports on 
figures which show the 
companies' shareholders, many of 
which are US power groups, are 
benefiting at the expense of 
consumers. 

The documents, lodged recently with 
Offer, the electricity watchdog, reveal a 
huge discrepancy between the investment 
targets set by the industry regulator, on 
which customer bills were based, and the 
cash spent in practice by the 12 regional 
electricity companies (RECs). The targets 
were outlined by Offer in its final price cap 
for the RECs’ distribution businesses, 
which account for about a quarter of 
household electricity bills. 

The RECs have to lodge their capital 
spending figures each year with Offer, along 
with forecasts of investment for the full five- 
years of the price control. Since the wave 
of REC takeovers saw 1 1 of the 12 busi- 
nesses disappear from the stock market, 
these documents are one of the only clues 
to their performance under their new 
owners. 

According to the reports, the compa- 
nies have spent £1.99bn over the first two 
years of the price cap, to the end of March 
1997. Yet Offer's five-year target implies 
they should have spent £2.45bn. a short- 
fall of more than 18 per cen t. 

Over the five-year price formula the 
companies now predict they will spend 
£5.5bn, a figure which is 10 per cent be- 
low the £6.1bn set by Offer. In both cases 
the companies receive cash from consumers 
to fund their full investment target and have 
used the shortfall to generate bigger prof- 
its and more generous dividends for their 
owners. 

Yvonne Constance, head of the Chair- 
men's Group of Electricity Consumers’ 
Committees said customers were paying for 


service improvements which the companies 
have not carried out. "The regulator 
shouldn't be letting them get away with this. 
This money is going to their shareholders. 
If they don't spend the money, it turns into 
extra profit." 

The worst offender, according to the 
documents, is See board, one of the seven 
US-owned RECs. Offer’s 1995 statement 
said the company should spend £492m over 
the five-year price control, but See board 
now forecasts it will only need to invest 
£387 m, a drop of 21 per cent 

Warse stdL Seeboard's investment so far, 
at £109m, is 45 per cent below the £l’97m 
implied in the Offer formula. Seeboard last 
night disputed the methodology used in this 
calculation, which divides the five-year tar- 
get into equal annual instalments. However, 
this arithmetic is used by other RECs, in- 
cluding Southern Electric, the only re- 


CAPITAL SPENDING BY RECS 

Offer projection tor 1995 to 1997: 

£2,449 

Company spendfog. 1995 to 1997: 

El ,996 

Undenpnd over two yeas: 

£453m 

Ofefte-yearptai 1995 tD 3)00: 

[6.100m 

Company forecasts: 

£5514 


maining independent business and one of 
the few so far to invest up to its full £142m 
a year target 

John Weight, Seeboard's managing 
director of distribution: "This isn’t money 
Offer said we had to spend. We spend 
money wisely and are always looking for 
ways to improve efficiencies.” 

Asked why consumers had not been 
given money back from the productivity im- 
provements, as in the water industry, be con- 
tinued: “That's what incentive regulation 
is all about Offer win take that into account 
into the next price formula from 2000, so 
taking this too literally is dangerous." 

Midlands Electricity, also US-owned, is 
another big offender according to the doc- 
uments. The company has told Offer it will 


spend £3S9m over the five years, a reduc- 
tion of 22 per cent on the £500m in the price 
formula. 

A spokeswoman for Midlands said the 
company had identified extra savings in sev- 
eral big projects since submitting its evi- 
dence to Offer. “We have told the regulator 
about this. There arc number of projects 
we've deferred because of new technical 
developments such as switch gear and we 
can get the best value." 

The figures are likely to increase fears 
that US groups have used the RECs as 
short-term "cash cows", in anticipation of 
a much tighter price formula from the 
millennium. 

Other US-owned RECs spending less 
than the targets include Northern Electric, 
which expects to invest 18 percent less than 
in the price formula. At East Midlands Elec- 
tricity investment so far is 25 per cent down 
on the target. The company has told Offer 
it will spend 13 per cent less over the five years. 
London Electricity has also told Offer it will 
undershoot its five-year target by 13 per cent. 

The under investment is expected to pul 
pressure on Professor Stephen Uttlechild 
as he begins work on the next price for- 
mula. Ian Byart, the water regulator, this 
year asked several companies not to raise 
bills by as much as allowed in their price 
caps after concerns about low investment 
spending. 

The Department of Trade and Industry 
is understood to be investigating the issue 
of dividends paid out by RECs, as minis- 
ters mull over the report by the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission into the takeover 
bid for The Energy Group, owner of East- 
ern Electricity, by PadfiCorp of the US. The 
Government is expected to clear the deal, 
but only with new conditions to prevent 
PadfiCorp' from milking excessive dividends 
from the regulated utility business. 

The investment report lodged by East- 
ern could fuel the Government's concern. 
The company, which was bought by Han- 
son and then spun off into a separately 
quoted energy business, told Offer it 
would spend £138m less over the five years 
than the £S47m implied by the price for- 
mula. a 16 percent shortfall. Over the last 
two years the underspend has been £1 17m, 
a shortfall of more than a third. 



Accountants hatch plans for emu adoption 


Price Waterhouse, the accounting 
giant, has adopted London Zoo’s lone 
emu in a move it claims will 
encourage clients to focus attentions 
on the single currency. 

Mark Austen, Price Waterhouse’s 
senior partner (pictured above), said 
it was ironic that the bird had 
remained unadopted at the Zoo at 
the same time as many British 


companies remained in a state of 
“EMU-denial”. 

Price Waterhouse will pay for the 
bird's board and lodging, thought to 
cost from £1 ,500 a year, though the 
emu will remain nameless. According 
to the Zoo emus are difficult to sex. 
“We are rather hoping this one will 
lay an egg and settle the matter,” said 
Fred Smith, the keeper. 


Tesco 
signs on 
to New 
Deal 


esco, the UK's biggest selling 
□pennarket chain. 
iy out plans 10 create 1*500 new 
is for the Jong-term unem- 
iloyed under the Government . 
/elf are to work programme, 
tut many of the jobs will be 
awer paid and part time. 

Teseo’s plans will pw the 
4bn welfare to work pro- 
m m roe, funded by the windfall 
m on the privatised utility com- 
onies, its biggest boost since the 
theme was launched tn Julys 
iudgeL The TUC will welcome 
lie package today as il launches 
conference on the so-called 
lew Deal programme. 

Tfesco wflj begin recruiting un- 
mployed from neat month in a 
ifiot scheme at its bead office 
nd at 16 stores in Sevenage and 
larlow and on Tayside. The 
roup said it was aiming to have 
iken on all 1,500 of the new 
/orkers by the end of next year. 

Under the scheme people 
□employed for more than six 
ionths get a guaran teed job for 
t least six months. Tesco said 
□me of its recruits would be 
aken on from Government 
raining schemas and would 
ot be subsidised, though others 
rouid receive the £60- a -week 
icenrive paid for out of the 
rindfail-lax fund. 

One criticism of the scheme 
as been that the jobs would 
verely displace others which 
/ould have been created anyway 
y expanding companies. Last 
nnv- ilmncl 7 OlK I 


Michael Wemms, Tesco' s re- 
tail director and a member of 
the Government’s taskforce, 
said this was “the wrong way to 
look at” the announcement. 
“We are creating job opportu- 
nities for people who wouldn't 
normally get them." 

- Chris Godsmark 


Government U-turn deals 
blow to British Telecom 

British Telecom is expected to face more intense competition 
after a Government U-turn in Brussels which will see the UK 
ditch its system of phone competition from 2000. The De- 
partment of Trade and Industiy last week dropped objections 
to an EU directive which will force Britain to adopt equal ac- 
cess for phone networks. It means customers will be able to 
select a nominated carrier of choice for all long-distance calls, 
a move which in the US saw a rapid erosion of incumbent 
AT&T's domestic monopoly. The present system enables cus- 
tomers to use rival long-distance networks to BTs, but only 
if they dial a three-number access code before each calL 

US boost for Phytopharm 

Phytophann, the company which is trying to turn ancient 
herbal remedies into prescription drugs, will today announce 
it has been allowed by the United States to start human clin- 
ical trials on a controversial treatment for eczema. The ap- 
proval For Zemaphyte. which is based on 10 Chinese herbs, 
marks a significant development in drug research. It is the 
first time the Food and Drugs Administration (FDA), which 
regulates all prescription drugs sold in the USA. has recog- 
nised that natural plant products where the mode of action 
is unknown may have real therapeutic properties. The FDA’s 
decision to gram Zemaphyte an IND (investigational new 
drug) application which allows human trials to begin, is also 
crucial to Phytopharm's prospects. Its shares, floated at 175p 
and now 45 p. halved in value from almost 300p in February. 

Care First posts its defence 

Care First could welcome a raised takeover bid from Bupa, 
the rest home company said in its defence document 
posted to shareholders at the weekend. But il continues to 
recommend rejection of last month’s Bupa offer of 150p a 
share in cash which values the company at £24 lm. It says 
the healthcare industry is in the early stages of a recovery 
and shares in Care First are undervalued. Between January 
and November occupancy rates have risen from 815 per cent 
to 86.9 per cent of the group’s portfolio 0(12.480 beds in 135 
separate homes. 

DIY market recovers 

The surge in house prices and the increase in consumer 
confidence has fuelled a recovery in the UK Do-It-Yourself 
market, according to new research by MinteL, the market re- 
search group. It says the DIY market has grown by 10 per 
cent in real terms in the last five years and is now worth 
£7-43bn. But while the market has been growing it has also 
been consolidating around the larger operators such as B&Q 
and Salisbury's Homebase, with a 14 per cent decline in the 
number of outlets. Minlel says independent hardware 
stores have home the brunt of the decline with their num- 
bers falling by 22 per cent. 

Xmas spirits rise in offices 

Companies are spending more on office Christmas parties 
this year, according to the Institute of Management. It said 
54 per cent of businesses would be paying towards the cel- 
ebrations. a 3 per cent rise on last year. Nearly a third of 
organisations will foot the entire bill. But while 41 per cent 
of firms pay bonuses, only 17 per cent do so at Christmas. 


City jobs on the line as Swiss banking 
giants announce £35bn merger 


Up to 2,000 highly paid City 
workers could lose their jobs after 
two Swiss banking giants, UBS 
and SBC, confirm plans today to 
merge operations In a deal worth 
£35bn. As Gifford German reports, 
the move comes as dealers and 
analysts in London wait for 
bonuses worth some £Ibn. 


According to analysts up to lO.OOOjobs are 
at risk in Switzerland, with as many’ as 2.000 
set to go in London, after Union Bank of 
Switzerland (UBS) and Swiss Bank Cor- 
poration (SBC) announce a full-blown 
merger before the Swiss stock exchanges 
open this morning. 

The two Swiss giants have combined as- 
sets of 800b n Swiss francs (£330bn). mar- 
ket capitalisation of SFr83bn and 57,000 
employees, including 6,000 in London. 

Today’s announcement will confirm 
the merger, subject to the approval of the 
banking regulators in Switzerland, which 
could take months to secure. It is not 


expected to go into details over closures, 
job losses or disposals, though City experts 
yesterday predicted a huge shake-out of 
their combined London workforces to cut 
costs. 

Job losses and insecurity have become 
a common feat ure of City mergers, despite 
the financial community's reputation for 
huge salaries. SBC's deal to buy SG War- 
burg resulted in around 1.000 job cuts. 

The rationale behind such deals has been 
the substantial overlap between the 
investment banking businesses of SBC 
Warburg and UBS in London. Both are big 
players in international equities and cor- 
porate finance. 

This deal comes at the start of the City 
bonus season, with payouts expected to rise 
for some key workers by as much as 30 per 
cent. Goldman Sachs, the US investment 
bank, is expected soon to pay more than 
100 partners in its London operation 
bonuses of at least £lm each. 

The merger is a response to increasing 
competition in retail and private banking 
in Switzerland, which is perhaps the most 
over-banked country in the world. Until this 
year UBS was the biggest of the three big 


Swiss banks ahead of Credit Suisse, with 
a market capitalisation ol E2»»hn and 
28.500 employees. 

Early last year ii rejected an approach 
from Credit Suisse, which has since taken 
over Winterthur, the Swiss insurance c* »m- 
pany. to become the biggest single Swiss 
banking company. The UBS h* »ard has been 
under sustained pressure to improve its per- 
formance from shareholders. 

Its London-hascd investment manage- 
ment has also been criticised hv trustees 
of pension funds. One of its leading fund 
managers. Tony Dye. made his much pub- 
licised move nearly two years ago to put 
more investment fund money into cash, in 
anticipation of heavy falls in US. UK and 
Eumpcun stock markets which did not 
materialise. 

S BC is the smaller i »f the two hunks with 
a market capitalisation of around £15bn 
and 2h.5iH» employees, including around 
3.U00 in London. However, its 46-vear-old 
chief executive, Marcel Ospel. is the dri- 
ving force behind the merger, and was be- 
hind the successful acquisitions of SG 
Whrburg in London and Dillon Read in 
New York. 


Hi-tech firms lobby for tax breaks on R&D 


Bank of England officials 
and hi-tech research 
companies are holding 
confidential talks which 
could lead to significant 
tax breaks for some of 
the UK’s fastest growing 
businesses. 

Sameena Ahmad 
examines a set of 
potentially controversial 
proposals. 

The UK's high technology in- 
dustry is lobbying the Treasury 
to introduce a new system of tax 
credits to help finance its re- 
search and development. A 
working group, set up last 
month by the Treasury and De- 
partment of Trade and Industry 
to examine practical ways to 
improve the UK's record of 
investment in research and 
development, met for the first 
time last Thursday. 

The 15-strong group is 

i 


chaired by Dr Keith McCullagh. 
chief executive of British 
Biotech, the sector's leading 
company, and includes repre- 
sentatives from the Bank of 
England, the Confederation of 
British Industry and leading 
institutional investors. Accord- 
ing to sources close to the con- 
fidential meeting, the group 
will present a report to Geof- 
frey Robinson, the Paymaster- 
General. in Januaiy. proposing 
tax breaks for biotechnology 
and IT companies. 

Under the proposals. R&D 
spending would trigger a cash 
injection from the Inland Rev- 
enue into the profit and loss 
accouni as a lax credit. While 
tieiails are still being thrashed 
ouL companies would get a 
proportion of what they invest 
in research paid back as tax. 

The scheme would allow 
loss-making companies to bring 
forward the tax credits that 
they build up. but cannot utilise 
under the current rules until 
the}' make profits. 


One source dose to the talks 
and from the biotech sector said: 
“The liming of when we get 
money ean be the difference be- 
tween success and failure. The 
question is surviving until the re- 
search pay-s off. It is of little use 
to building up huge tax losses 
which we can only enjoy if we 
make it to profit.” 

Ian Smith, pharmaceuticals 
analyst at Lehman Brothers 
pointed out the advantages to 
the Government: "Companies 
could do more research, employ 
more people and make discov- 
eries more quickly. The gov- 
ernment guts taxes faster and 
creates an industry that can 
compete belter world-wide.” 

However, the scheme would 
have a substantial start-up cost. 
Last year the UK biotech indus- 
tiy spent almost £3D0m on 
R&D. The difficulty will be per- 
suading the Government to hack 
a potentially costly scheme which 
could be criticised as a subsidy 
to an industry’ often viewed sus- 
piciously by the public. 


Airbus to launch 
stretched jet 

Airbus Industrie is set to an- 
nounce the launch of a $2hn 
programme lo develop a 
stretched version of its A54t I jcl 
possibly as early as today. The 
375-seal aircraft will compete 
head on with some versions of 
the Boeing 747 jumbo jet and 
will enter service shortly after 
20011. 

A meeting of the Airbus 
supervisory board in Toulouse 
last Friday is understood lo 
have agreed m proceed with the 
the new aircraft, the A34H- 
Miseries, even though un- 
certainties remain over how 
British Aerospace will fund its 
share of ihe programme. 

UAu. which holds a 2ti per 
cent stake in Airbus, has applied 
lor tl2tlm in launch aid Imm the 
Government for the new jet but 
has so far been refused. Airbus 
has already received more than 
Ulti orders and commitments for 
ihe .A341k5i«i/ti0ti. 

- Michael Harrison 
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Why the world should worry about China 

\IC.U 1 ... . . .. _ . .. .1 — ...» rtf ficml rinhlpn 


GAVYN 

DAVIES 

ON FEARS OF A 
NEW STRAIN 
OF ASIAN FLU 


With mayhem persisting throughout Asian 
financial markets, China is increasingly be- 
coming the focus of investors' attention. 
In one sense, the reason is obvious - sheer 
size. You just cannot ignore an economy 
with 1 .2 billion people sprinkled around 
a land mass of 10 million square kilometres. 
More importantly, when measured at 
purchasing power parity (PPP). China's 
GDP has a weight of around 12 percent 
in the global economy. With the Chinese 
economy growing at 9 per cent per annum, 
this alone contributes a full percentage 
point to global GDP growth each year. 

However. China is still a very closed 
economy, so much of its GDP simply re- 
flects internal business which has no 
meaningful effect on the outside world. As 
someone once said, who cares how many 
pigs are slaughtered in Sichuan province 
except the pigs? In fact, when measured 
at actual exchange rates, China accounts 
for only 3 per cent of the world economy, 
which is about half the size of France. 

The difference between actual and PPP 
exchange rales is explained by the fact that 
prices in the shehered service sectors of 
the Chinese economy are very low relative 
to world standards. For example, a hair- 
cut in provincial China may be only 1 per 
cent of the cost of a haircut in Paris when 
translated into dollars at today's exchange 
rates, but it may be worth just as much to 
the recipient in real (or PPP) terms. Thus 
GDP in China measured at PPP exchange 
rates greatly increases the valuation of hair- 
cuts and other items in the domestic sec- 
tor, and this makes the economy look much 
bigger relative to the rest of the world. 


China actually accounts for only 4 per 
cent of world trade, and for much, much 
less of the “investiblc universe" of finan- 
cial instruments. This suggests that the im- 
portance of China to investors is probably 
belter reflected in its 3 per cent share of 
nominal world GDP, rather than its 12 per 
cent weight in world GDP when measured 
at PPP exchange rates. Why then are we 
so worried about whal is going on in an 
economy only half as big as France? 

The answer is that in several respects 
China is pivotal to other developments in 
the world. First. China accounts for 20 per 
cent of world grain consumption. 10 per 
cent of metal use. and 5 per cent of world 
energy use. A recession in China would 
therefore have big implications for glohal 
commodity prices and bond markets. 

Second, the behaviour of the Chinese 
economy is crucial for Hong Kong, and 
therefore for the Hong Kong dollar’s peg 
against the US dollar. Hong Kong is Chi- 
na's largest trading partner, taking around 
one quarter of its exports this 
year. If China slumped into a re- 
cession, leading to a devaluation 
of the renminbi (RMB). these 
links with Hong Kong would al- 
most certainly be enough to put 
intolerable pressure on the peg. 

Third, if the HK peg were to 
break, there would be severe con- 
tagion effects in other emerging 
markets. For once, the knock-on 
effects to the rest of Asia may not 
be the most critical factors, since 
direct trade between China and 
other developing Asian econo- 


mies is fairly minimal. But serious conta- 
gion effects may come in the area of trade 
competition with Japan (which lakes 17 per 
cent of Chinese exports). 

In addition, there would be severe 
contagion effects on other emerging econ- 
omics - notably -Argentina, which has a cur- 
rency board system that would suffer a huge 
speculative attack if the similar system in 
Hong Kong failed. This would in turn no 
doubt kill ofi' the brave attempts of the Car- 
doso government to defend the Brazilian 
real. There would therefore be serious neg- 
ative effects on the US economy, both via 
these Latin American impacts, and via ad- 
ditional exports from China into the US, 
which is its largest customer outside Asia. 

In view of the importance of all these 
contagion effects, it is scarcely surprising 
that the US authorities are so worried 
about the possibility uf a Chinese reces- 
sion. along with a consequent devaluation 
of the currency. Fortunately, this is not the 
most likelv o ill-turn for several reasons. 


China: 

1990=100 
160 


effective exchange rate 



First, unlike the situation in the rest of 
.Asia prior to the currency crisis, equilib- 
rium exchange rate models suggest th fll 
the RMB may actually be slightly under- 
valued. It is true that the RMB has been 
dragged up alongside the rising dollar 
against the smaller Asian currencies, and 
that it has now lost all of the competitive 
edge it gained following the 1994 deval- 
uation. (On Goldman Sachs" calcula- 
tions. the real effective exchange rate is 
back to where is was in 1 993 - see graph. ) 

However, exports are still growing at 
annual rates of over 20 per cent, and for- 
eign exchange reserves have continued to 
increase, suggesting that the problem re- 
mains one of excess capital inflows, rather 
than the reverse. There has been a cu- 
mulative trade surplus of $35bn so far this 
year, with a further $24tm coming from 
inflows of foreign direct investment. 

On the surface, at least, this situation 
looks totally different from that which af- 
flicted the rest of Asia prior to thisyear’s 
currency crisis. In addition, the 
position of the Chinese econo- 
mic cycle seems different from 
the rest of Asia. Essentially, the 
economy has been slowing for 
about four years under a tight 
domestic policy squeeze, and in- 
flation has dropped to zero. 
There is consequently scope for 
policy to be eased. 

Interest rates have already 
been cut by 3-3.5 per cent in the 
past few weeks, and the public 
finances appear to be in rea- 
sonable shape following three 


years of fiscal tightening. An increase in 
public investment can now be afforded, 
and looks likely over the next 12 months. 
Assuming demand policy is eased in this 
way, overall GDP growth can probably be 
maintained at about 9 per cent next year, 
despite a worsening in net trade. 

What abour the health of the financial 
system? A great deal of gloom has been 
expressed on this subject by western in- 
vestors. However, it should not be for- 
gotten that the problem in China’s publidy 
owned banks is mainly one of bad loans 
to state-owned enterprises. Since the 
government will pick up the responsibility 
for these losses, the weakness in the Chi- 
nese finan cial system is akin to that in the 
former Soviet Union - ie it is a problem 
of allocation of losses within the public sec- 
tor. This could still prove serious, but it 
should not undermine the economy in the 
same way as has occurred elsewhere in 
Asia. China's low ratio of foreign debt to 
GDP. at only around 14 per cent, should 
also offer protection from the worst risks 
of currency contagion. 

Despite all this, it must be admitted that 
the anecdotal evidence from industrial 
companies doing business in China cs much 
bleaker than the official data arc sug- 
gesting, and international government of- 
ficials seem increasingly worried about the 
situation. In view of the opaque nature of 
the Chinese economic statistics, the view 
of many private sector economists - 
based on these rosy official statistics - may 
turn out to be too optimistic. If so, the 
emerging market debacle would suddenly 
look much more serious for the rest of us. 
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Flower evidence 
links Turin Shroud 
to the Holy Land 


The Turin Shroud, 
which devotees believe 
was wound around the 
crucified body of Jesus 
two millennia ago, 
began its travels in 
Jerusalem, according to 
a new study. 

Eric SHver follows the 
latest twist on the 
detective trail. 


Avinoam Danin's investiga- 
tion of photo images and 
pollen grains taken from the 
ancient, discoloured linen 
pinpoints the holy dty and the 
Judean wilderness to its east 
as the place where wild flow- 
ers garlanding the shadowy 
bead of Christ were picked. 

This assemblage of plants 



Holy relic: The image 
taken from the Shroud 


could only have come from 
the vicinity of Jerusalem,** 
the 5S-year-old Hebrew Uni- 
versity professor told The In- 
dependent yesterday. “And 
they were fresh when they 
were placed in the shroud.” 

If this is so, it undermines 
two sceptical theories pub- 
lished in the past yean that a 
medieval male model was 
daubed with red paint of a kind 
commonly used in Italy, then 
wrapped in the sheet to create 
the image of a crucified 
corpse: or that it was the 
shroud of Jacques de Molay, 
last grand master of the 
Knights Templar, who was 
crucified in 1307 in a parody 
of his faith by the Paris inqui- 
sition, jealous of the crusading 
order’s wealth and power. 

Last April, the shroud was 
saved from a fire which rav- 
aged Turin Cathedral, where 
it had been housed in rever- 
ent disputation for four cen- 
turies. The linen measures 
4ft 5ins by 4ft 8ins. It is print- 
ed with the bloodstained front 
and back images of a long- 
haired man. just under 6ft 
tall, who had been nailed by 
the hands and feet, scourged 
and stabbed in the side, exactly 
as described in the New Tes- 


tament account of the execu- 
tion of Jesus. There are even 
signs of head wounds that 
could have been inflicted by a 
crown of thorns. 

Pollen grains and traces of 
plants, especially around the 
head, were discovered by Max 
Frei, a Swiss forensic scientist, 
who examined the shroud in 
1973 and 1978. He identified 
25 species among the hun- 
dreds of pollen grains he had 
taken from the tinea, but died 
in 1982 before completing 
his research. 

Three years later, Alan 
Whanger, a retired American 
doctor and photography buff, 
identified 28 species native to 
the Holy Land after enhanc- 
ing faint images on a 1931 
photograph of the shroud. 
They included rock roses, 
crown chrysanthemums and a 
bouquet of bean capers. Dr 
Whanger called in Professor 
Danin, an expert on the 
botany of the Near East and 
they cross-checked their in- 
formation. 

Writing in the latest issue 
of the Israeli geographical 
magazine, Eretz, Professor 
Danin reported that a bou- 
quet of rock roses seen in the 
enhanced photographs on the 
right cheek of the human fig- 
ure coincided with pollen 
found by Max Frei long before 
anyone had discovered images 
of the plant on the shroud. 

Using a database of plant 
distribution, the Israeli schol- 
ar located 27 of the shroud's 
28 species in the Jerusalem 
area. But the modest bean ca- 
per izygophyUum dumosum ), 
noted by both Mr Frei and Dr 
Whanger, was the clincher. 

The bean caper grows only 
in IsraeL Jordan and the Sinai 
desert. Professor Danin can 
even tell when it was picked. 
“The fact that the images of 
winter leaves appear on the 
shroud together with the pre- 
vious year’s petioles [a stalk 
joining leaf to stem] indi- 
cates that the plant was 
picked in spring,” he wrote. 

In conversation, the pro- 
fessor goes further. “Another 
kind of caper found on the 
shroud," he said, “was picked 
at about 2pm in the Judean 
wilderness. In spring this ca- 
per starts to open at 12 noon 
and continues growing until 
5pm. If you cut it, it stays 
frozen in the same form.” 

QED. But what the Danin 
study cannot do is date the 
shroud. Carbon testing of the 
linen in 1988 suggested that 
it was made in the 23th or 14tb 
century, but this is challenged 
by the Archbishop of Turin 
and other shroud advocates, 
who argue that the chemistry 
might have been changed by 
an earlier fire in 1532, or that 
the specimens examined were 
parts of a repair job. The 
debate continues. 
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Old friends: England and Italy, painted in 1859 by the Pre-Raphaelite artist jane Ben ham Hay, and removed from public view for political reasons 


Dataholk 
caught ill/ 
the Web 


Uncovered: a fine Victorian painting 
woman (why weren’t there more 








A chance inquiry has led 
to the rediscovery of a 
major work of art which 
was last exhibited at 
the Royal Academy 
almost 150 years ago. 
Esther Leach reports. 


The sought-after early Pre- 
Raphaelite painting. England 
and Italy 7 by Jane Benham Hay. 
is on show for the first time since 
1859 at Manchester City Art 
Gallety. 

The painting was uncovered 
after a request for information 
about the artist was made to Dr 
Jan Marsh, an expert in Pre- 
Raphaelite women artists, from 
a Boston art dealer. 

The dealer had been offered 
the painting for sale by the 
Boston owners and was seeking 
more information. The couple, 
who had been unaware of its im- 
portance, have loaned it to 
Manchester for an exhibition on 
Pre-Raphaelite women artists. 

The painting shows two 
young boys against a Mediter- 
ranean background: one an 
Italian street urchin and the oth- 
er a well-dressed English boy. 


his arm around his companion 
in friendship. 

Dr Maish said the work is of 
historical importance to the 
history of women and painting: 
it had disappeared from public 
view manyyeais ago. “It was po- 
litically controversial at the 
time because of its subject. 
Just at that moment Italy had 
been unified and become in- 
dependent of Austria. The 
painting reflects support among 
the English for Italy,” said Dr 
Marsh. “The painting shows 
some signs of ageing but it's oth- 
erwise in excellent condition. 
The find is very exciting. We 
imagine the painting has been 
in private ownership all this time 
and we hope more of her work 
will emerge.” 

Jane Benham Hay’s greatest 
success was in 1867 with The 
Florentine Procession , known 
as the Burning of the Vanities, ex- 
hibited at the French Gallety in 
London. 

The artel was part of an Ait 
Sisterhood" of Pre-Raphaelites 
that lasted from 2850 to 1900. 
Togelher with other women 
artists she fought to break down 
social barriers and prejudices 
which prevented them exhibit- 


ing and selling their work. Al- 
though women had not been 
pre-eminent in the art w* irld Dr 
Marsh said the Pre-Raphaelites 
had attracted them because 
the movement hud occurred at 
a time of feminine emancipation 
in w iciely. 

“Everyone was talking about 


the Woman Question and 
women were beginning to surge 
ahead in many different fields.” 

Dr Marsh said there was 
more to learn about Benham 
Hay. said to have been an in- 
dependent and emancipated 
woman. ”... we know she was 
born in 1829. daughter of 3n 


ironmonger ... but we don’t 
know when she died, although 
we believe it was abroad. 

“She left her husband 
William Hay. said to have been 
a rat her middle-of-the-road 
artist, and their child, to run 
away to Italy where she lived 
with an artist called Francesco 


Altaraura and had more chil- 
dren. But really much of this is 
guesswork. 




The exhibition at Manches- X Of breakthrough 

ter exhibits the work of 21 * . ,, 

artists, and was brought .to- voto climate 1 tarns 

gethcr by Dr Marsh and a tod- ; 

ing expert in Victorian women 
artists, Pamela Gerrish Nunn. •’•••. 
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ACROSS 

Grumble about money to- 
tal (6) 

Was sorry to involve Ger- 
man force who have it 
rough (6) 

Politicians may fight for a 
seat on it (9} 
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None rakes on player 
who’s outstanding (5) 


11 Token gesture (4) 

12 Rises up to join stoppage 
( 10 ) 


13 European nations negotiat- 
ed with one from abroad 

Drive American from 
meeting-place (5) 

Sounds like deer in South- 
ern England (5) 

19 Frightening number with it 
are in want (8) 

22 Causing our organisation 
to appear ill-mannered 
( 10 ) 

23 Colour in outline crudely 
(4) 


25 Engaged in murder before 
midnight <5) 

26 Natural to feel for gullible 
money-lender (4,5) 

27 Prize illustrator is retiring 

( 6 ) 

28 It may be a first for student 
measure (6) 

DOWN 

2 Isn’t down loaded so gets 
strewed (7) 

3 Reported it’s rung out loud 
(4) 

4 Answer is for existing cask 
to be stored inside (8) 

Let out about Pole bearing 

_ ( 6 ) 

lain away the extra 
t (5,4) 

ue new diet I proceed to 
follow (7) 

A bush doesn't worry hunt- 
ing dog (6-5) 

10 Golden age for upper-class 

teenagers ? (62>) 

14 Fond remembrance of love 
in a lasting form (9) 

16 Run into defendant who’s 
detestable (S) 

18 Paper written on period 
music (7) 

20 Contain home hint that’s 
out of date (7) 

21 Information needed in or- 
der to get car part (3-3) 

24 Hang around the Northern 
speculator (4) 
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